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[ee Grey on a Cause of War 


F there are armaments on one side, there must be arm-:- 
FS ments on the other sides. While one nation arms, 
other nations can not tempt it to aggression by re- 
maining defenseless. . . . The increase of armaments, that is 
intended in each nation to produce consciousness of strength, 
and a sense of security, does not produce these effects. Ona the 
contrary, it produces a consciousness of the strength of other 
nations and a sense of fear. 
Fear begets suspicion and mistrust and evil imaginings of 
all sorts, till each Government feels it would be criminal and a 
betrayal of its country not to take every precaution, while every 
Government regards every precaution of every other Govern- 
ment as evidence of hostile intent. . . . The enormous growth 
of armaments in E irop2, the sense of insecurity and fear caused 
by them—it was these that made war inevitable. 
This seems to me to be the truest reading of history, and 
the lesson that the pzesent should be learning from the past in 
the interest of future peace, the watning to be handed on to 
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those who come after us. 
—“Twyenty.five Years”—Earl Grey of Falloden. 
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What the Religious Weeklies Are Saying 


Two Obligations 

Upon us, as pioneer liberals, devolve 
two obligations. One is to look with sym- 
pathetic understanding upon the efforts 
of the struggling liberals in other com- 
munions. They are our unconscious allies. 
To deny to them the right to use the name 
‘liberal’? simply because they do not yet 
see eye to eye with us is to prove that, 
however liberal we may be in our theology, 
we are illiberal in spirit. By entering into 
sympathetic relations with them, we not 
only facilitate their progress, but we also 
strengthen the cause of literalism through- 
out the world. God forbid that men who 
have been drawn to us by our interpreta- 
tion of religion should be repelled from us 
by the arrogant way in which we parade 
our likerty. We must do more than em- 
phasize the simplicity and reasonableness 
of our faith. We must demonstrate the 
beauty and serviceableness of our lives. 

The sympathetic understanding which 
we extend to liberal-minded men in other 
denominations we must not withhold from 
those within our own fellowship whose 
exercise of the right of private judgment 
has led them to conclusions at variance 
with those of the majority of their fellows. 
Shall we deny to them the freedom which 
we claim for ourselves? 

What could be more pathetic than that, 
at a time when leading men in other de- 
nominations are coming to recognize and 
exemplify the principle for which we have 
stood, we should prove recreant to it? 
Or that, while we deplore the appear- 
ance of fundamentalism in other denomi- 
nations, we tolerate a fundamentalism 
which is of our own making? 

The fellowship which was big enough 
to include Channing and Parker ought to 
be big enough to include theist and human- 
ist to-day.—Augustus P. Reecord in Chris- 
tian Register ( Unitarian). 

= = 

The Rising Tide against Lynching 

Lynchings still occur. They are not, 
however, dismissed with as much non- 
chalance as was the case a few years ago. 
Witness the reaction to the recent outrage 
at La Belle, Florida. In that village a 
negro, dismissed from a contractor’s camp, 
went to the house of a white family near by 
and asked for a drink of water. The woman 
of the house seems to have been a high- 
strung person. The appearance of this 
unkempt colored man upset her. She 
began to scream, and when neighbors 
arrived reported wht had happened in a 
way that made them believe that there 
had been an attempt at assault. The negro 
was thereupon hunted down, shot, his 
body dragged through the village, and 
hung to a tree. After the lynching, the 
woman involved calmed down enough to 
acknowledge that all that had really hap- 
pened had teen that a black man had asked 
her for a drink of water! The one redeem- 


ing feature of the whole horrible story is 
the editorial which the Fort Myers Tropical 
News, the nearest newspaper, promptly 
printed. ‘The criminal futility and brutal 
anti-justice of lynch law were never more 
shockingly illustrated,” it said. “‘Out of 
the ruins of American ideals of liberty and 
justice, as they lie torn to shreds in the 
dust under a tree in Hendry County, it is 
difficult to pluck a mitigating circumstance, 
an ameliorating argument. In defiance of 
the laws of God and man and in utter re— 
nunciation of the simplest principles of 
justice and fair play, a human being has 
been done to death for a crime neither 
committed nor, apparently, contemplated. 
For the crime of the white men of Hendry 
County there is no palliation in the thought 
that a woman’s honor has been avenged. 
In the cold light of the investigations of 
the day after, there stands out only the 
bald and hideous fact of murder—murder 
by a mob of a black man, murder by the 


same mob of the- Constitution of the _ 


Jnited States, of the teachings of Jesus. 
Christ, and of the good name of Florida. 
It was a fiendishiy thorough afternoon’s 
work.”’—Christian Century (undenomina- 
tional). 

= * 


Wesley’s Troubles 


Dr. Cadman says good things so often 
that it is scarcely fair to single out one 
remark as unusually apt. Nevertheless, 
in his radio question box last season he 
touched on the cause of John Wesley’s 
matrimonial infelicity in a peculiarly 
understanding way, when he remarked: 
“Tt would have been better for John 
Wesley had he not been married, because 
he was always abroad. When he spoke to 
his wife he addressed her as though she 
were a public meeting. No woman can live 
and be addressed in that fashion. He al- 
ways warned her and expostulated with 
her. Great as John Wesley was, he never 
quite understood women and he never 
thoroughly understood children.”—-Chris— 
tian Advocate (Methocist). 


= * 


End War by Refusing Money 


Fundamentally, the disastrousness of 
modern warfare lies not in the number of 
troops which can be put into the field nor 
in the adequacy of ultra-modern equip- 
ment. These things, so decisive in the 
early Prussian wars, were put to the test 
and found wanting after 1914. Bernhardi 
and Von Goltz, firm believers in both as. 
deciding factors, were proved wholly er- 
roneous in their conviction that the strug-. 
gle of Europe could be decided in ninety 
days. What creates, because it estab- 
lishes the longevity of, contemporary war- 
fare is the grant of credits to fighting na- 
tions. The ability to borrow money and 
so to pledge to beyond the verge of ex- 
haustion the resources of a people, is the 

(Continued on page 29) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
- 4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


DO ARMAMENTS PROMOTE PEACE? 


REAT armaments lead inevitably to war.” 
That is the sum and substance of the passage 
we have quoted this week from ‘‘Twenty-five 

Years,” Lord Grey’s epoch-making book. 

Quoting these words, the Rev. G. A. Studdert- 
Kennedy (Woodbine Willy), the most popular of 
war chaplains, says in a recent issueof the Churchman: 
“Those are the words which every man, woman and 
child in the world ought to read, mark, learn, and 
inwardly digest. It is the digestion of them which 
will take the time and cause the trouble. They are 
meat for practical men, not pap for visionary pacifists.”’ 

Earl Grey of Falloden speaks out of forty years’ 
experience in public life. The greater part of his 
public service has been in the ministry of foreign 
affairs. “He is the statesman who brought about the 
triple entente between Russia, England and France, 
made peace in the Balkans in 1912 and as Foreign 
Minister of England almost succeeded in arbitrating 
the Austro-Serbian quarrel of 1914 which brought on 
the World War. He knows men in both their individ- 
ual and collective capacities. He knows the history 
and the psychology of nations. And it is this veteran 
stateman, still in the full glory of his intellectual and 
moral power, who sticks the knife into the hoary lie 
that we cheer on every patriotic occasion, that the 
way to promote peace is to have a strong army, navy, 
air force and war program. 

* * 


THE REAL FUNDAMENTALISTS WON 


R. LEGRAND POWERS of Washington summed 
up the Northern Baptist Convention in Wash- 
ington as follows: 

“The true fundamentalists won—not the men 
who have seized the name fundamentalist with no 
shadow of claim to it. Baptist fundamentals included 
complete separation of church and state, close com- 
munion, independence of local churches, supremacy 
of individual conscience. In every test, the conven- 
tion voted according to the great principles the Bap- 
tist fathers laid down.” 

Dr. Powers asserted that in early days the Bap- 
tists could have been the state church of Georgia, 
but would not. Even Universalists in New England, 
he said, sometimes took the taxes when they were in 
the majority, but the Baptists steadfastly refused. 


To-day to call in the power of the state to forbid 
teaching evolution goes squarely against Baptist 
fundamentals. 

Even the matter of close communion is not 
understood by outsiders. The early Baptist com- 
munion on Sundays always was preceded by a service 
on Saturday where all difficulties between members, 
all wrongs of which members were guilty, were con- 
sidered. Only when a member had purged himself of 
wrong or made his peace with his neighbor could he 
take communion. Holding the matter to members of 
the church simply meant that the Baptists would not 
step outside to pass judgment on other Christians. 

The convention just closed refused to pass judg- 
ment on the methods of the Park Avenue Baptist 
Church, New York, of which John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
is a member and Dr. Fosdick is pastor. It refused to 
permit its missionaries to be subjected to an inquisi- 
tion on their personal religious convictions. 

On the positive side, it affirmed that Baptists of 
all shades of belief should stop fighting and launch a 
six months’ evangelistic campaign. 

We believe Dr. Powers is essentially correct in 
insisting that the real fundamentalists won an im- 
portant victory. 


* * 


CONGRATULATIONS TO THE BAPTISTS 


HE Baptists showed sound sense and a Christian 

spirit all through their convention. Not only 

did they refuse to impose the immersion test 

on local Baptist churches by a vote of 2,020 to 1,084, 

but by a vote of 1,708 to 481 they refused to let the 

fundamentalists control the Mission Board. The 

result bears out our contention that the fundamental- 
ists are more noisy than effective. 

While there are sincere, modest Christian gentle- 
men among fundamentalist leaders, they also are 
handicapped by the frothy activities of ministers whose 
self-seeking and self-exploitation are notorious. In 
the long run these men reach the end of their tether. 
There has been considerable barefaced impudence in 
the assumption and assertion that all the loyalty and 
pure Christianity of the Baptist denomination was 
committed to their care. The Northern Baptist 
Convention thought otherwise. 

Especially is it gratifying to friends of missions 
to have an attack on the devoted field workers of the 


Baptists rebuked. Inevitably the people in distant 
lands, facing different civilizations, confronting con- 
ditions, not theories, go back to the primitive sim- 
plicity of the early church and to the reality that was 
in Christ. They can not carry an extra load of dogma 
and get anywhere. 

The result is a vindication of faith, not doubt. 
The men in control of the convention believe more, 
not less, than the fundamentalists. 

They have a faith big enough to trust God for 
some things, trust the spirit of Christ, trust their 
fellow men. 

We are sincerely glad that the Northern Bap- 
tists did not break up. The fundamentalists need the 
association of the great body of middle of the road 
Baptists. It is the only way in which eventually they 
can be brought to Christ. And while the convention 
may find their jabs and stabs uncomfortable, they un- 
doubtedly will bear their burden cheerfully and go on 
with their work to redeem the world. 


* ok 


THE REPORT ON RUSSIA 


HE report of four conservative members of the 
British Parliament on Russia, published in 
this issue of the Leader, may mark the begin- 

ning of a new day in the study of Russian problems. 

Practically the only thing all of us have agreed 
upon about Russia has been the fact that a nation 
with an area almost five times as great as the con- 
tinental United States and a population of 160,000,000 
people, had significance for all the rest of the world. 

But one part of our people have believed every- 
thing bad that could be said about Russia, and another 
part have insisted on the truth of everything good. 

The political action of the United States Govern- 
ment toward Russia is a matter of concern to business 
men because there are almost unlimited opportunities 
for trade between the two countries. 

It is of interest to church people because under 
present conditions a great fraction of the human 
race which needs us and which we need is separated 
from us by barriers of non-recognition and non-inter- 
course. 

The report of these conservatives confirms the 
view which gradually has been gaining ground in the 
United States. The government of Russia is an autoc- 
racy. Itisagovernment in the interest of the workers. 
Changes in the social system have taken place and 
others are taking place slowly. The Communist Party, 
600,000 members, four-tenths of one per cent of the 
population, is the source of power. The government 
is stable and likely to last for a long time. In the 
administrative sphere there is much to approve, but 
trials by political as contrasted with judicial tribu- 
nals, and wholesale methods of espionage, arrest and 
deportation, still are used. These methods no longer 
are necessary even from the standpoint of Soviet 
autocracy. A transition to toleration is proceeding 
slowly but surely. All forms of religion are tolerated, 
but powerful, well-organized influences use highly 
efficient methods of propaganda against Christianity. 

The old class distinctions are gone, but the civil 
officers constitute a new class. 

The bulk of peasants and workers are better off since 
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the revolution than before. This does not mean, however, 
that communism has accomplished this result. An 
autocracy has done it. 

The government is far removed from bankruptcy. 
It is just as effective against workers as against 
capitalists—four hundred strikers disappearing in a 
night and never being heard of again. 

It is not inconceivable that a system of adminis- 
tration will be evolved in a few years not unsuited to 
the needs of an extraordinary country like Russia. 

These in substance are the findings of this Com- 
mission. They do not afford much comfort for those 
who have been asserting that a counter revolution in 
a few years would sweep the Soviet government 
from power. They do cheer those friends of humanity 
who care nothing about governments as such and 
everything for the progress of mankind. A modified, 
purified, liberalized Soviet would be infinitely pref- 
erable to a return of one of the Grand Dukes. 

The practical recommendation of the Commis- 
sion is that the British Government proceed to make 
the best diplomatic and trade agreements with Russia 
that are possible, and try to collect the old pre-war 
debts. Germans and Americans in large numbers are 
entering the Russian field. British industry, they say, 
should do likewise. 

Much of the importance of the report comes from 
the political views of the members. It is much as if 
Borah, James Reed, Moses and Hiram Johnson 
should go to Europe and come back advising the 
United States to join the League of Nations im- 
mediately. Ramsay MacDonald, who was swept 
from power as Prime Minister largely because of 
his negotiations with Russia, will find this report. 
interesting reading. 


* * 


VISCOUNT GOTO AND ANOTHER SERVICE 


T last year’s session of the legislative body of 
Japan universal suffrage was granted to all 
males over twenty-five years of age. A nation 

only sixty years away from feudalism and under 
a constitutional government only thirty-five years, 
enfranchises at one stroke the working men of the 
country. Millions of new voters of humble origin 
join the landed gentry and the nobles in the manage- 
ment of the country. 

A striking incident connected with this great 
change is the return to active political life of Viscount 
Goto, the great liberal leader. But he returns not to 
serve his party but to place himself at the head of a 
non-partisan movement “to purify the political 
system of Japan,’’ and aid [these new voters to dis- 
charge their duties so as to best serve the country. 

Japan has gone a long way in developing parties 
like our own. Partisan feeling only recently ran so 
high that personal encounters took place in the Im- 
perial Diet. The need of the country especially at this 
juncture is for bi-partisan or non-partisan action— 
a union of all parties. 

Kuropean Governments badly split up into an- 
tagonistic parties made what they called ‘‘sacred 
unions” for the war. What Viscount Goto evidently 
proposes is a sacred union for a great national service 
In peace. 


ay, 
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We shall follow his movement with our good 


wishes and our prayers. 
* * 


FIGHTING FOR THE MAN WE OPPOSE 


LENN FRANK quotes approvingly from a 
letter of Voltaire to Helvetius, “I wholly dis- 
approve of what you say and will defend to 

the death your right to say it.” 

_ Voltaire was born over three hundred years ago 
and lived in an age when men who thought for them- 
selves often paid for their independence with their 
lives. 

On several occasions in Universalist Conventions 
we have been filled with pride when men have stood 
up and battled for the rights of other men whose views 
they have not shared. These occasions to-day arise 
more frequently in connection with social problems— 
the rights of labor, preparedness and peace—rather 
than over theological questions. The tendency of men 
who have a vast majority on their side and great 
popular approval is to ride rough-shod over unpopular 
minorities who dare criticise the status quo. To saya 
word for many unpopular men even endangers the 
reputation of the man saying it. . 

That makes it all the more important for us to 
recognize the rights of minorities to speak, and all 
the more noble the conduct of those who defend such 
rights. 

Glenn Frank gives us a list of some such men in 
American history: 


John Adams, distinguished American patriot, de- 
fended the British soldiers involved in the Boston mas- 
sacre. 

Alexander Hamilton represented British loyalists. 

General Grant insisted upon amnesty for Robert 
E. Lee. 

When, a few years ago, legally elected Socialists 
were read out of their seats in the assembly of the New 
York legislature, the first effective protest against this 
denial of minority rights was made, not by Hugene 
Debs, a radical, but by Charles Evans Hughes, a con- 
servative. 

One of the first essentials to the spirit of healthy 
growth in our national life is a clear recognition of the 
fact that a good American can insist upon the right of 
critics to criticize without himself being a secret emis- 
sary of Leon Trotsky or a confidant of Emma Goldman. 

ae 


WHY BUILD IF UNION IS COMING? 


UR leaders are talking of church union. Why 
should we build a new parish house or take any 
other forward-looking step in our local church? 

This is the question a devoted Universalist lay- 
man addressed to his minister. It is like other ques- 
tions asked all over the country which show misun- 
derstanding of what is involved in church union. 

The answer is: “You should build a parish house 
af one is needed because you are expected to carry on your 
work in the same field in a union as out of a union.” 

The status of local churches will not be changed 
unless that status ought to be changed whether union 
comes or not. : 

What motives should actuate trustees and mem- 
bers in the matter of starting, closing, merging churches 
to-day? 


Two kinds: local and national. On the local side 
the question to answer is, “Is the district in which the 
church stands overchurched, with churches doing the 
same kind of work, or is the group carrying on the 
church needed more in another part of the city?” 
On the national side the question to consider is, 
“What effect will the proposed action have on the 
general movement?” 

The work of Universalist churches is to make men 
deeply religious in the broadest sense of the word. It 
is to give them the rational theology which is such a 
help to religion. It is to guide them in the service 
through which religion expresses itself. It is te 
strengthen, comfort and cheer them in their devotions. 
Clear thinking, real prayer, noble service of mankind, 
come directly from the work of a true Universalist 
church. 

Undergirding all its worship and work is the mag- 
nificent conception of a limitless God who is the Father 
of all. 

We need more churches of the Universalist type, 
not fewer. We need them in city slums, we need them 
in country districts. We need them in the shadow of 
every university. We need them in the new, fast 
growing cities North, East, South and West. 

The one great reason for church union is that 
we may develop power to plant such churches and 
support them until they get their roots down. 

Universalist churches—all liberal Christian 
churches—do not exist just for themselves. They exist 
to extend the faith. 

Take note now of this vital element in the pro- 
posal that we unite with other churches. 2 

We are congregational in church government. 
So are they. Whatever general agreements may be 
signed will have to be ratified by the local churches. 
And every local church that existed before signing and 
ratifying will exist after. There it will stand, in New 
York, Chicago, Pink Hill, or Columbus, facing the 
same needs and opportunities it faced before merger. 
If needed before merger, it will be needed after merger. 
If not needed after merger, it is not needed to-day. 

Now if there are some church trustees just wait- 
ing for a chance to duck and run, and who regard 
merger as a chance to save their faces, they had better 
duck and run now. If there are parishes so feeble 
that mere talk about partly realizing one of the ideals 
for which our fathers stood, ‘‘one fold and one shep- 
herd,’ threatens to snuff them out, let the snuffers be 
brought. 

The confusion in the minds of many people about 
church union comes from fixing their eyes on the 
general officers. They had better fix them on the 
local churches. If any general officers lose jobs, 
there will be a hundred better chances offered for them 
to serve God and man. The thing we must think 
about is the local pastor, the pivot of all Christian 
service. Whatever unsettlement there may be ina 
period of discussion or transition will more than be 
made up by the knowledge he has and his community 
will have that his church has been true to its ideals, 
has secured powerful new allies, stands in its place 
with the same old freedom it always had, and has 
been strengthened for the same noble service that 
called it into being. 
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The Faith That Unites’ 


Francis Greenwood Peabody 


JE are invited to confer this evening con- 
® cerning the faith that unites; and may 
perhaps approach the subject most di- 

491) rectly by observing the faith which, in- 
stead of uniting, divides. What is it that has origi- 
nated and perpetuated the lamentable divisions which 
now distract the Christian Church ? Why is it that 
the prayer of Jesus for his followers, that they might 
all be one, remains so far from fulfilment? It is, 
beyond question, because of the persistent desire of 
the Christian Church to obtain unity by doctrinal or 
ecclesiastical unanimity; to formulate such a definition 
of the nature of God, or of the purpose of God for man, 
that all who profess and call themselves Christians 
shall concur in conformity to this affirmation or rule. 
When one reflects on the propositions which have thus 
divided communions of Christians, he can not fail to 
observe that they are, in the main, either concerned 
with matters of external administration or represent 
propositions which lie quite beyond the reach of dem- 
onstration or even of comprehension. How many 
orders of clergy are essential in a Christian Church, 
how the government of that church is to be regulated, 
whether by a single Pontifex Maximus, or by a group 
of prelates, or by a court of presbyters, or by a con- 
vention of delegates—all this is of great political and 
administrative interest; but it manifestly has no 
essential relation to the discipleship which Jesus Christ 
desired. 

The same thing must be said of the forms and 
ceremonies which divide the church. I have heard a 
distinguished bishop describe the Christian Church 
as ‘‘the great company of the baptized,” but such a 
statement quite ignored the obvious fact that many 
baptized persons would fail to win the approval of 
Jesus Christ, and that many unbaptized persons—as 
in the Society of Friends—are among the most fit 
to receive their Master’s welcome, ‘“‘Come, ye blessed 
of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you 
from the foundation of the world.” It is the same 
with the commemoration of the Lord’s Supper. To 
maintain that beautiful memorial, not as a symbol of 
brotherhood, but as a barrier of exclusion, or as a 
magical rite, must be reckoned one of the saddest 
ironies of history; and has led a distinguished theo- 
logian to remark that there are scarcely two ceremo- 
nies more remote from each other in nature and in- 
tention than the communion of Jesus with his friends 
and the celebration of the Roman mass. In a word, 
the Western Churches, as has been lately said, have 
been “wrecked on the rock of statements’’—state- 
ments of the interior nature of the Godhead, or the 
depravity of the human race, or the infallibility of the 
Bible, or the authority of sacraments, or the orders of 
clergy. 

Indeed, it is evident that these conditions of 


*Address of Dr. Francis Greenwood Peabody at Arlington 
Street Church, Boston, May 25, 1926, Interdenominational 
Night, Anniversary Week, American Unitarian Association. 
See Christian Leader, June 5, for account of the meeting. 


unity should be described, not as statements of faith 
at all, but rather as statements of opinion. When the 
founders of Andover Seminary declared that “the 
wicked will be plunged into the lake that burneth with 
fire and brimstone forever and ever,” and commanded 
their professors to maintain that faith, “in opposition 
to Jews, Papists, Mohammedans, Unitarians, and 
Universalists,” was it a religious faith which they de- 
sired to confess, or was it, rather, a theological con- 
troversy which they hoped to perpetuate? Was it a 
faith that unites, or a statement that divides? The 
fact is that Christian faith is not, either etymologically 
or historically, a conclusion of the reason, but a de- 
cision of the will. ‘“‘We walk by faith,’ says the Apostle 
Paul, and he means just what he says. Faith is not a 
way of talking but a way of walking. The opposite of 
faith is not heresy, but faithlessness. When Jesus 
recognized that response of loyalty, even in a Roman 
soldier, he said of him, “I have not found so great 
faith, no, not in Israel.” “‘If,’’ Dean Inge in his latest 
volume has remarked, “‘Christ had returned to earth 
in the Middle Ages, he would certainly have been 
burned alive for denying the dogmas about his nature.” 

Such is the “‘faith,’”’ as these administrative regu- 
lations or metaphysical propositions have been per- 
sistently miscalled, which divides the various com- 
munions of Christianity. The Christian religion, thus 
interpreted, becomes a form of organization, a type 
of government, a divinely established authority, or a 
series of affirmations, through which unity is to be 
procured; and the logic of this search for unity is ful- 
filled in the unqualified affirmation of the Athanasian 
Creed: ‘“‘Whosoever will be saved, before all things 
it is necessary that he hold the Catholic faith, which 
faith if he do not keep whole and undefiled, without 
doubt he shall perish everlastingly.’”” No sooner, 
however, does one reflect seriously on these proposi- 
tions than it becomes plain that effective Christian 
unity is not likely to be thus attained. The search for 
complete agreement is sure to be confronted by dis- 
appointment or disillusion. Over against one dog- 
matic position another is at once set up, as if an ir- 
resistible force were met by an impenetrable obstacle, 
and the path to unity is seen to end, not in a thorough- 
fare but in a wall. The only way to secure universal 
consent to a single definition of the mysteries of God 
and man is by intellectual submission, either to the 
authority of an infallible church or to that of an in- 
fallible Bible; but when this intellectual submission 
is demanded as a condition of discipleship, then the 
Christian Church is likely to find itself alienated from 
the thought of the modern world, and to become the 
refuge of reactionaries or sentimentalists. 

All this does not mean that a church is super- 
fluous or a creed unimportant. Ideals are inevitably 
incarnated in institutions and fortified by definitions. 
Every one has a creed, even if it be the creed that all 
creeds are false. To deny one creed is to affirm another, 
and to assert that one has no creed is to confess that 
one has given up thinking. But a church is an in- 
strument, not an end, and a creed may be either 
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wings to lift one’s life or a load for one’s life to carry. 
A creed is not a religion; it is a scaffolding set up for 
the building of a religion. A scaffolding is necessary 
for a building, but it is not the building itself, and as 
the building is reconstructed new scaffoldings may be 
necessary. Fixity in a creed may therefore support 
an institution but fail to represent a faith. Institu- 
tional religion runs the constant risk of confusing 
organization with inspiration, conformity with con- 
secration, the letter with the spirit. I once had the 
honor of being consulted by the president of a college 
concerning the appointment of a new trustee, and I 
inquired what qualifications were essential. The 
president replied that the only essential qualification 
was that the trustee should express his assent to the 
Apostles’ Creed. Would that acceptance, I was forced 
to ask, demonstrate that he would make an honest or 
judicious or prudent trustee? Not at all, admitted 
the president; the creed would demonstrate his or- 
thodoxy, but it would be no assurance of his integrity. 
It might satisfy the metaphysics of religion but might 
not guarantee the loyalty of religion. It might con- 
firm an institution without creating a character. 

We seem brought then to a serious, not to say a 
revolutionary, conclusion. This age-long attempt to 
find the faith that unites through doctrinal agreement, 
while acceptable to many minds, and pursued with 
the utmost conscientiousness and confidence, is cer- 
tain to leave many devout and loyal Christians 
outside the bounds of fellowship. Unanimity in 
theology is as improbable as it is in politics. Chris- 
tian experience is in this respect like political ex- 
perience. So long as citizens think about politics 
there will be parties, with different political creeds. 
Nothing is more unlikely than that all citizens will 
become Republicans or Democrats, and it is probably 
best that such divisions of opinion remain. A ma- 
jority party may be restrained and steadied by a 
minority party. But round these different convictions 
concerning political creeds lies the environing circle 
of national loyalty, uniting both Republicans and 
Democrats in the catholicity of patriotism. Con- 
troversies about tariffs or taxes will continue; but there 
is no controversy about love of country. Political 
partisanship does not diminish that common loyalty. 
Citizens will continue to belong to different parties, 
but they all join in singing: 


“America! America! 
God shed His grace on thee, 
And crown thy good with brotherhood 
From sea to shining sea.” 


It is the same with religion. Round the whole 
diversity of Christian creeds, and environing like an 
atmosphere the dissension of sects, lies the com- 
prehensive circle of Christian loyalty and service, 
where the doctrines which divide are held within the 
faith which unites. Here is that area of practical 
discipleship and spiritual experience where the prayer 
of Jesus may be fulfilled; and all may be one, as he 
and his Father were one, not by intellectual con- 
currence but by spiritual affinity. Here is what may 
be legitimately called the Holy Catholic Church— 
catholic because holy, and holy, not through dog- 
matic agreement, but through personal consecration. 


Through all the Christian centuries this unity of spirit- 
ual religion may be traced, as one modern teacher has 
finely said, “‘like a subterranean stream which gushes 
up at intervals through the formalism or externalism 
of each successive age.”’ From all points of the theo- 
logical compass, thoughtful and devout minds find 
themselves converging on this ideal of a unity to be at- 
tained not by conformity but by consecration, not by 
definition but by discipleship. ‘““The church,” said 
Phillips Brooks, “‘is but the type of a complete human- 
ity, elect, not that it may be saved out of the world, 
but that the world may be saved by its witness.” 
“The church,” said James Martineau, “is the as- 
semblage of men meaning to be loyal to Christ.” 
“The church,” says Professor Fosdick, “is the fellow- 
ship of souls who in the spirit have found God; some- 
times one discovers its members inside the visible 
churches, and sometimes outside.’ Indeed, these 
converging prophecies of modern minds were in fact 
anticipated by the brave affirmation of Tertullian 
in the third Christian century. ‘“The Churches of 
Christ,” he wrote, “though they are so many and so 
great, comprise but the one primitive church. . . 
and are proved to be one in unbroken unity by their 
peaceful communion, and title of brotherhood, and 
bond of hospitality.”** What could be more modern 
or more adequate than this ancient definition of a 
Christian Church—a brotherhood, at peace within 
itself, and open to all disciples of the Master? 

This discovery of the faith that unites brings 
with it some surprising consequences. It offers, for 
example, a new range of companionships. Kinship 
and sympathy are found between lives which seem 
hopelessly set apart from one another by institutional 
barriers or creeds. One may, for instance, remain a 
consistent Presbyterian or Anglican, and yet’ discover 
more genuine fellowship with a Quaker or a Unitarian 
than with many of his own communion. Lives which 
dwell in different areas of thought may thus find 
themselves speaking the same language and walking 
the same way. The barriers of ecclesiasticism fall as 
one attains this spiritual intimacy. A convinced 
Unitarian may have on his table for daily use the 
“Tmitation of Christ’? of the Catholic Thomas a 
Kempis, or the ‘Christian Year” of the Anglican 
Keble. The faith of a devout Anglican may be sus- 
tained by the teaching of Fox the Quaker, or of 
Wesley the Methodist, or of Martineau the Unitarian. 
What the theologians call the “‘body of theology”’ is 
thus seen to exist, like the body of a man, not for its 
own sake, but as the instrument and organ of the 
soul. Religion takes many forms, as human beings 
have different bodies, but the unity of religion, as of 
a human life, is not in its body, but in its soul. To 
verify this truth one has only to open his hymn book. 
Side by side, in untroubled intimacy, he will find the 
hymns of Keble the priest, of Hosmer the Unitarian, 
and of Whittier the Quaker; and worshiping con- 
gregations join in singing the words of authors whom 
they might not welcome as fellow worshipers. ‘Let 
me make the ballads of a nation,” said Fletcher of 
Saltoun, ‘‘and I care not who makes its laws.”’ It is 

*Communicatio pacis, appellatio fraternitatis, et contesseralio 
hospitalitatis.”” De Praescript, Haeret. ch. XX. 


the same with the unity of the hymn-book. Little 
does a congregation care for the laws which limit its 
sect when it is released, like a bird from its cage, into 
the free air of sacred song. I entered one afternoon 
the Roman Catholic Cathedral on Fifth Avenue, 
New York, and found the great nave packed with 
men, at a Congress of the Knights of Columbus. 
As I entered, a leaflet was handed me from which 
singing had just begun. And what was the hymn 
in which this assemblage was uniting? It was the 
“Nearer, my God, to Thee,” of Sarah Flower Adams, 
an English Unitarian. The subconscious affinities 
of the religious life had broken through the restraints 
even of the Roman hierarchy, and had found a path 
to Christian unity which the institutional church 
might not be prepared to advise, or even to tolerate. 

And if, still further, one should look back, past 
all the controversies which have afflicted the church, 
to the origin of Christian faith in the teachings of 
Jesus himself, does he not find this spiritual tradition 
in its purity at its source? The message of Jesus was 
in constant contrast with the institutional religion 
of his time. He did not propose to overthrow or de- 
preciate th: external administration or intellectual 
formulation of religious truth; he did not come to 
destroy, but to fulfil. Yet his mind was habitually 
set on a unity much more comprehensive than priests 
or Pharisees could represent. The word “church” 
occurs but twice in the Gospels; but more than fifty 
times Jesus proclaims that larger unity which he 
calls the Kingdom of God, or the Kingdom of Heaven, 
the fellowship of souls who have heard his great 
command, “Follow me!”’ “Take up your cross and 
follow!’ The Fourth Gospel reiterates this spiritual 
teaching in the great reported saying of Jesus, “‘I 
am the way!’’ Those who follow him are to find a 
way, and that way will open as they go into new 
truth, and may end in more abundant life. Here is 
the faith which unites, where minds still loyal to varied 
creeds may walk together, and where, as the Apostle 
Paul anticipated, there may be “diversities of gifts, 
but the same Spirit,’”’ and “diversities of operations, 
but the same God which worketh all in all.’”’ 

Does not all this mean that the path to Christian 
unity has been often missed because it has been sought 
along the lower levels of life, among the flats and en- 
tanglements of statements, while a straight and open 
path to unity runs up from common life to the higher 
levels of spiritual experience, where definitions be- 
come less than discipleship and character more than 
creed? It is as though mountain climbers were ap- 
proaching the summit from various sides. At the 
base there is much underbrush, and a sense of separa- 
tion, and one explorer calls to another, ‘“This is the 
way,” and another answers, “No, it is here;’’ but as 
the various paths ascend they approach each other; 
and when the summit is reached all the paths meet, 
and the view of all is one view, and that view is a view 
all round. 

I turn with this ideal of a faith which unites, to 
the representatives of the Unitarian communion, 
gathered here in happy association with representa- 
tives of other groups of liberal Christianity. It would 
be most extravagant to claim for so limited a fellow- 
ship the exclusive right to leadership in a spiritual 
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Christianity. Fortunately for us and for the world, 
the bounds of doctrinal conformity are being on every 
hand broken or ignored, and the faith that unites is 
inculeated by many teachers of many communions. 
The vision of a Holy Catholic Church, uniting wor-_ 
shipers of many associations and names, becomes 
clearer and more compelling as dogmatic differences 
become more disheartening or more deplored. But 
it would be still more foolish to disguise from our- 
selves the fact that in a singular and providential 
way the group of churches which has for generations 
subordinated dogmatic tests to practical discipleship, 
has maintained the principle of congregational democ- 
racy, and has held fast the tradition of spiritual loyalty, 
is offered, under the conditions of the present time, 
a unique opportunity to reaffirm its comprehensive 
aim. 
This is the last of times for liberal Christians to 
regard themselves as belonging to separatist sects, 
sustained through controversy with less reasonable 
creeds, or satisfied with an attitude of dissent or 
denial. This is, on the contrary, a time to reaffirm the 
faith that unites, to revive the authority of spiritual 
religion, to rejoice in the liberty wherewith Christ 
hath set us free, to welcome the affinity of souls which, 
under varied conditions of bondage and misapprehen- 
sion, have abandoned the controversies which divide, 
and are turning to the discipleship which unites and 
redeems; a time to realize what Tertullian called the 
mark of the one primitive church, its fraternal com- 
munion and its open door. Scores of thoughtful min- 
isters and thousands of intelligent laymen, disheart- 
ened by the superfluous contentions and dubious 
authority which entangles them, are at this moment 
looking for a fellowship where piety may dwell with 
common sense, and liberty with loyalty; and if any 
church at such a time wants to satisfy such souls, 
it must abandon sectarian ambitions and conde- 
scending self-congratulations, and be known, not by 
its numerical expansion but by its spiritual posses- 
sions; not by its megalomania but by its magnanimity. 
With the humility of those who have often failed in 
this high mission, and have been betrayed into con- 
troversy or denial, yet with the confidence of those 
who have at least seen from afar the faith which 
unites, we join in the reassuring and comprehensive 
confession: “I believe in the Holy Catholic Church; 
in the communion of saints; in the fulfilment of the 
prayer of Jesus that all his disciples may be one; and 
in the unity of the spirit in which alone is the bond 
of peace.” 
* * * 

Skilful alike with tongue and pen, 

He preached to all men, everywhere 

The Gospel of the Golden Rule, 

The New Commandment given to men, 

Thinking the deed, and not the creed, 

Would help us in our utmost need: 

With reverent feet the earth he trod, 

Nor banished Nature from his plan, 

But studied still with deep research 

To build the Universal Church, 

Lofty as the love of God, 

And ample as the wants of man. 

Longfellow. 
Tales of a Wayside Inn. 
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Two Important Conventions 


SAPTISTS and Presbyterians, in general con- 
( de vention the week of May 24, succeeded in 
1 Bi steering their respective denominations safely 
ox} past the threatened split over Modernism 
vs. eiiamentalism. 

The 138th General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. A. met at Baltimore. Nine hun- 
dred delegates assembled. The test of strength be- 
tween the alliance of modernists and middle of the 
roaders on one side and extreme fundamentalists on 
the other came over the election of moderator. 

Dr. William O. Thompson of Columbus, Ohio, 
was elected, riding into o‘fice on a heavy majority of 
votes from the modernist side of the church. 

Dr. Thompson is known as a fundamentalist, 
but his attitude toward the members of the church 
leaning toward a more liberal interpretation of the 
Scriptures had set him distinctly apart from the 
fundamentalism expressed by his defeated opponent, 
Dr. Lapsley McAfee. 

The vote of 535 to 382 was in sharp contrast to 
last year, when Dr. Charles R. Erdman was elected 
moderator over the same defeated candidate by scarce- 
ly a score of votes. 

Drs. Thompson and McAfee both are funda- 
mentalists, in that each has adhered strictly to the 
protestant tenets of the Presbyterian belief. 

The new head-of the church took office after 
almost a half century of service to the church and 
in educational channels. Beginning life as a farm 
hand, he worked his way through college as a school 
janitor and then entered the home mission field. 

More than twenty-five years ago he was called 
to the presidency of the Ohio State University, which 
under his direction grew from a small college to the 
sixth largest in the United States. 

Moderator Thompson showed himself a generous 
victor, when, as his first act at the morning session, 
he appointed Dr. McAfee to the chairmanship of the 
Committee on Christian Education. This committee 
ranks among the most important in the church. 

Dr. Roy E. Vale of Oak Park, Ill., who nominated 
Dr. Thompson, was appointed chairman of the Com- 
mittee on National Missions, while Edward D. 
Duffield, ruling elder and president of the Prudential 
Insurance Company, who seconded the nomination, 
was appointed vice moderator. 

Dr. Erdman, elected moderator last year by the 
fundamentalists, preached a farewell sermon as 
moderator. He said: 

““4 man who is factious and causes separations among Chris- 
tians shows that he is out of fellowship with Christ and is not 
controlled by his spirit. A divided church is always spiritually 
weak and impotent. : 

“Bitterness, suspicion, envy and malice are one of the perils 
and sins of much theological controversy. 

“Fair, frank and kindly discussion of divergent views is 
stimulating and helpful, but bitterness, dogmatism and temper 
are destructive of spiritual power. It would be a blessing to the 
church if no man were allowed to debate Christian doctrine unless 
he possessed a sense of humor, common sense and brotherly love. 

“Eyen in the days of the doctrinal discussion there may be 
too little study of the Bible. There is a tendency to assume that 


we know what the Bible teaches and then to show how this agrees 
or differs from our view of the truth. There is some danger of 
taking for granted that one has the right interpretation of Scrip- 
ture and of then concluding that all who hold diferent views are 
heretical. There are men who need to cultivate more modest 
views of their own infallibility. 

“We should plead for a revival of careful, critical, spiritual 
study of the Bible. If accompanied by friendly: conferences, this 
would greatiy increase the spiritual power of the Christian Church.’” 


The report of the special commission of fifteen 
named last year at Columbus to study unrest in the 
Presbyterian Church and recommend action to insure 
peace and unity in the denomination was accepted 
by the General Assembly May 31 with only one faint 
“No” heard on the question of final adoption. 

The vote came after a vain effort to amend the 
report by the fundamentalist leader, Dr. Clarence E. 
Maeartney, pastor of the Arch Street Church, Phila- 
delphia. Dr. Macartney sought to have stricken out 
that section which provided for the continuance of 
the commission for another year and the paragraphs 
dealing with the decision rendered by the General 
Assembly last year against the New York Presbytery, 
which said, in effect, that, although once a case was 
ruled upon it was settled, even the highest court might 
reverse itself. 

The New York Presbytery had erdeined as a 
minister a young man who refused to affirm his belief 
in the doctrine of the virgin birth, and this was held 
to be an error. One of the complaints made by the 
Rey. Walter Duncan Buchanan against the New York 
Presbytery is that it has refused during the last year 
to ordain any new minister because it was waiting to 
see what action the General Assembly would take this: 
year. 

There was a dour smile on Dr. Macartney’s face 
as he sat on the stage of the Lyric Theater and listened 
to an attack upon his position in the church con- 
troversy by his brother, the Rev. Albert J. McCartney 
—he spells his name differently—of Chicago. 

“Clarence is all right, friends,’’ said the Western 
clergyman. ‘‘The only trouble is he isn’t married. 
If that old bachelor would marry he would have less 
time to worry over other people’s theology. I’m for 
this report from cover to cover—not so much for 
what it says as the spirit that pervades it. We were 
brought up together, Clarence and I, and our mother 
sang the same hymns to us—‘Rock of Ages’ for me 
and “There is a Fountain Filled with Blood’ for him. 
We didn’t know what those words meant then, but 
it was the same Christianity we both professed. 

“T know that if mother could come back there 
would be room for him and for me to say our prayers 
in the same words on her knee at that old home of 
ours in Western Pennsylvania. I believe there is room 
for him, and for you and me, to say our prayers in. 
identical language in the Presbyterian Church.” 

A roar of applause and handclapping welled 
through the auditorium and drowned the voice of 
the speaker. From that moment there was no doubt 
of the fate that awaited the motion to amend the 
report and of its acceptance as presented. 
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Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin said of the action: ““The 
attitude of the New York Presbytery is fully sustained. 
Our victory could not have been more thorough.” 

The Northern Baptist Convention in Washing- 
ton was controlled by the great body of middle of the 
road Baptists who can not be classified as either 
modernists or fundamentalists. 

Mecdernists voted with the middle of the roaders 
and defeated the fundamentalists. 

The New York Times described the opening 
contest as follows: 


The militant fundamentalists of the Northern Baptist Church 
Convention, Cemanding a declaration for immersion of believers 
as a prerequisite to membership in the church, were defeated by a 


two-to-one vote at the end of a spectacular but good-natured de-° 


bate cf two hours’ duration. If they had been successful they 
might have ousted from membership the Park Avenue Baptist 
Church in New York, the Rev. Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, its 
pastor, and John D. Rockefeller, Jr., as well as a large number of 
Free Baptist churches throughout the land. 

After submerging the proposal of the militants, the conven- 
tion went on record with a roar of approval for a resolution, known 
to Baptists as “the Chicago compromise,” which would not 
disturb these so-called “modernistic elements,” which would 
leave to incividual churches their independence and which would 
declare also for the doctrine of immersion. 

Although Dr. Frank M. Goodchild of New York, head of 
the Fundamentalist Committee, Ceclared it was a proposition 
“looking both ways,’”’ and Dr. John Roach Straton of New York 
asserted amid cheers that “there is too much oil in the Baptist 
convention,’ the membership accepted the compromise by a 
viva voce vote. 

The compromise resolution follows: 

“The Northern Baptist Convention recognizes its 
constituency as consisting solely of those Baptist churches 

in which the immersion of believers is recognized and 

practised as the only scriptural baptism; and the con- 

vention hereby declares that only immersed members 
will ke recognized as delegates to the convention.” 


On the militant amendment offered to this resolution, the 
vote was 1,084 for adoption and 2,020 for rejection. The amend- 
ment did not specify the e’ements at which it was aimed, but in 
terms stipulated immersion of kelievers as prerequisite. It read: 


“The Northern Baptist Convention recognizes its 
constituency as consisting solely of those Baptist churches 
in which the immersion of kelievers is recognized and 
practised as a prerequisite to membership.” 


The militants called a meeting of the Baptist Bible Union 
of North America, sore of whose members would go to the 
point of withdrawing from the convention. Dr. Straton of New 
York in an interview said that while he favored continuation of 
the fight, he wanted it to eccur within the ranks. He said the 
vote of the fundamentalists was a distinct gain in that it was 
nearly double what they mustered a year ago, and he predicted 
that in another year, after the individual churches discuss the 
issues, there will ke stronger. support. 

Dr. Straton said the resolution adopted did not change things 
much, explaining that the whole issue “is the domination of the 
Northern Baptist Church by the John D. Rockefeller Jr. mil- 
lions.” He cited the parable of the golden calf, and added that 
the Northern Baptists “are bound down to the golden calf.’’ 

“But,” he added, ‘‘we are headed back to the true and living 
God. The forces of fundamentalism are increasing. It should be 
borne in mind that to-day’s resolution is not clear-cut. We have 
just begun to fight.” 


Of the elections the Washington Post said this: 


Fundamentalists received their expected overwhelming de- 
feat in the Northern Baptist Convention elections. 


The Rev. J. Whitcomb Brougher, of Oakland, Calif., author 
of the compromise baptism resolution adopted by the convention 
earlier in the week over the strenuous protests of the funda- 
mentalists, was unanimously elected president of the conven- 
tion. 

The fundamentalists did not even attempt a contest in this 
election, reserving their efforts to upset the convention nominat- 
ing committee’s slate for the Baptist Foreign Mission Society. 

They were overwhelmed. Their slate, headed by Charles 
R. Brock, lawyer, of Denver, Colo., received only 481 votes, while 
1,708 votes were cast in favor of the ticket regularly nominated 
by what they describe as “the machine.” There were 2,413 votes 
cast, and 224 were announced as scattering. 

The regular ticket was headed by former Governor Carl 
Edward Milliken, of Portland, Me., and named the Rey. W. S. 
Abernathy, pastor of Calvary Baptist church, of Washington, 
as one of the members of the board of managers of the society. 

The fundamentalist ticket, sponsored by the Bible Union 
which has held two night meetings of protest after convention 
sessions, was presented by the Rev. H. H. Savage, of Pontiac, 
Mich., who has been active in the Bible Union meetings. Read- 
ing the names of the Union’s nominees proceeded calmly enough 
until the name of the Rev. John Roach Straton, of New York, 
was reached. There was a wave of laughter which interrupted the 
reading of the name of the Rev. Joshua Gravett, of Denver, Colo., 
and necessitated a rap for order. 

The convention endorsed a proposal of Dr. J. C. Massee of 
Tremont Temple, Boston, for a six-months truce in the fundamen- 
talist-modernist fight, while the denomination devoted its entire 
attention to evangelical work. Dr. Massee was one of the original 
fundamentalist leaders who initiated the fight which has been 
growing in the last few years. 

Dr. Straton and the Rev. W. B. Riley, both of them leaders 
of the militant fundamentalist group in the convention, served 
notice that while they would not oppose the resolution they could 
not bind themselves to cease their fight against modernism in 
the church. There was one shout of ‘‘no”’ when the vote was 
called for, and the resolution was adopted. : 

A direct challenge was flung into the teeth of the militant 
fundamentalists by Dr. Frederick L. Anderson, chairman of the 
board of managers of the foreign mission society. They have 
sharply complained that many foreign missionaries do not hold 
true Baptist beliefs, and a year ago demanded an investigation 
and action clearing these out of the mission field. 

Recounting that the missionaries had baptized 22,460 per- 
sons in the last year, twice the number baptized five years ago 
when there were a larger number of missionaries in the field, Dr. 
Anderson declared ‘‘we shall not harry our missionaries with any 
general inquisition as to their opinions.”’ 

“We stand,” he declared in his annual report, “for an in- 
clusive policy within the limits of the gospel... It is distinctly un- 


- fair—sometimes wilfully unfair—to accuse us of having an in- 


clusive policy without limits. A general inquisition is so unbaptis- 
tical that the board of managers will never do it. We wiil inves- 
tigate and act on specific charges, but charges will have to be more 
than hearsay.” 

Investigation of the beliefs of missionaries in the last year had 
resulted in the resignation of two before the board had acted in 
their cases, dismissal of charges against three, resignation of one 
by request, and the bringing of two hore for further theological 
study, Dr. Anderson said. Correspondence is continuing with 
one in a distant country. 

Spread of Christianity in India by American missionaries is 
hampered by the belief of those peoples that Americans do not 
make their lives conform to their nominal] Christianity, the Rev. 
Charles W. Gilkey of Chicago, pastor of the official church of 
Chicago University, Ceclared in an address at the night session 
of the convention. 

Dr. Gilkey’s address was in the nature of a report to the con- 
vention of a year passed in India lecturing and studying that 
country and the strength and weakness’of the American mission- 
ary movement. 
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The British Churches and the Strike 


Herbert W. Horwill 


M|WING to the temporary suspension of rost 
of our newspapers, you in the Un'ted States 
have probably known a great deal more 
about the details of the strike than we have 
been told at home. But I doubt whether even the 
full dispatches you have received from day to day 
have given you to realize what a notable advance 
in the attitude of the British Churches to the social 
question is marked by the history of this struggle. 

At an early stage the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
still vigorous and alert in spite of his seventy-eight 
years, brought together in Lambeth Palace a group 
of leaders of the various Protestant Churches, Non- 
conformists as well as Anglicans, who were anxious to 
promote a settlement on Christian principles. They 
constituted themselves an informal and unofficial 
committee to confer together as to the action they 
should advise in this crisis, and on Friday, May 7, three 
days after the strike began, the Archbishop, as their 
chairman, issued on their behalf a statement embody- 
ing their ‘“‘considered opinion.”’ 

To understand the significance of this statement, 
it is necessary to recall the situation at the time. 
The Government was insisting that the unconditional 
surrender of the strikers must be an essential pre- 
liminary to any reopening of negotiations. In the 
speeches of its representatives, in the propaganda it 
carried on daily through its extemporized organ, the 
British Gazette, and in the messages it transmitted to 
the country over the radio, it denounced the strike as 
an attack upon the foundations of the lawful Constitu- 
tion of Great Britain, and called upon all loyal citi- 
zens to rally to its assistance in “defeating in an 
exemplary fashion the deliberate and organized assault 
upon the rights and freedom of the nation.’”’ It was 
plainly suggested that any one who thought or acted 
otherwise would be unpatriotic. 

Did the Archbishop and his associates respond 
to this appeal? They did not. Their attitude was 
very different from that which the Government ex- 
pected them to take. They made no attempt to pass 
judgment upon the merits of the dispute. One may 
presume that, like most of their fellow-countrymen 
who endeavored to free themselves from the bias of 
class prejudice, they recognized that there had been 
mistakes and faults on both sides. But they felt 
that, whatever might be the rights and wrongs of 
the matter, no satisfactory settlement would be the 
outcome of the “‘fight to a finish’”’ for which the hot- 
heads were clamoring, and that the defeat of either 
side would leave behind it a bitterness of feeling that 
would be disastrous to any hope of permanent peace. 
By one of those strangely appropriate coincidences 
that sometimes occur, the Scripture lesson appointed 
to be read in Anglican churches the Sunday after 
the strike began contained the passage, ‘If ye bite 
and devour one another, take heed that ye be not 
consumed one of another.”’ So, while those who met 
at Lambeth agreed with the official heads of the na- 
tion in calling for the cessation of the strike as a pre- 
liminary to a renewal of negotiations, they coupled 


with this requirement two others that would prevent 
this step from being regarded as a surrender of the 
trades unions to the forces marshaled against them. 

Here is the text of the Archbishop’s manifesto: 
“Representatives of the Christian Churches in Eng- 
land are convinced that a real settlement will only 
be achieved in a spirit of fellowship and co-operation 
for the common good, and not as a ‘result of war. 
Realizing that the longer the present struggle persists 
the greater will be the suffering and loss, they ear- 
nestly request that all the parties concerned in this 
dispute will agree to resume negotiations undeterred 
by obstacles which have been created by the events 
of the last few days. If it should seem to be incum- 
bent on us to suggest a definite line of approach, we 
would submit, as the basis of a possible concordat, 
a return to the status quo of Friday last. We can not 
but believe in the possibility of a successful issue- 
Our proposal should be interpreted as involving 
simultaneously and concurrently (1) the cancellation 
on the part of the Trades Union Council of the general 
strike; (2) renewal by the Government of its offer of 
assistance to the coal industry for a short definite 
period; and (8) the withdrawal on the part of the 
mine-owners of the new wages scales recently issued.’’ 

It will be seen that these proposals embodied a 
policy of conciliation instead of conflict. If the work- 
ers were to give way in one matter, the mine-owners 
were to give way in another, and the nation as a whole 
was to co-operate by consenting to make further 
contributions from its exchequer in order: to ensure 
the coal industry against suffering during the period 
of negotiation. 

This was not the kind of support the Government 
wanted from the leaders of the churches. So it did 
its best to prevent the issue of any such pronounce- 
ment from coming to the knowledge of the general 
community. The manifesto was drawn up on a Fri- 
day. If it were circulated all over the country on 
the Saturday, there would be an opportunity for 
hundreds of churches to endorse it when they as- 
sembled for their services on the Sunday. Accord- 
ingly the Archbishop sought to have it broadcast 
among the news messages that were being sent out 
over the radio four times a day, but the Government, 
which controlled this medium of publicity, refused 
permission. All mention of it was similarly excluded 
from the columns of the British Gazette on the Satur- 
day. One might have supposed that, estimated on 
its news value pure and simple, such a deliberate pro- 
nouncement by leaders of the Christian Churches de- 
served as much publicity as most of the contents of 
that paper. The directors of the Government’s propa- 
ganda, however, had evidently decided that it was too 
dangerous to be allowed to appear if they could pos- 
sibly help it. 

This one instance of suppression, if nothing else, 
showed what a big blunder was made by the Trades 
Union Council when it called out the printers. By 
so doing it gave over the influencing of public opinion 
for several days into the hands of the Government, 
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which, as soon as the ordinary papers disappeared 
from the news-stands, brought out this daily journal 
of its own, under the direction of Winston Churchill, 
the most militant member of the Cabinet, and, of 
course, with the resources of the national exchequer 
at its back. Ostensibly started to fill the gap in the 
supply of news, this was really a propagandist sheet, 
with a strong bias pervading even what purported to 
be statements of fact. Even its reports of debates in 
Parliament were highly colored. It bowdlerized an 
important speech of Lord Oxford’s in the House of 
Lords, publishing only what he said in opposition to 
the strike, suppressing entirely the criticisms he made 
of the Government’s handling of the situation, and 
then heading its report, “Lord Oxford Supports the 
Government.” The New Statesman does not exag- 
gerate in the least when it says that “the British 
Gazeiie was, from its beginning and throughout its 
brief career, a misleading, provocative and thoroughly 
discreditable production.” Its choice of a name was, 
perhaps, more appropriate historically than its editor 
realized, for Macaulay tells us of a seventeenth 
century Government organ called the Gazette, pub- 
dished during the time the licensing of the press was 
in force and containing “nothing but what the Secre- 
‘tary of State wished the nation to know.” 

That was the principle on which this British 
Gazeite was run, and but for the fact that the Arch- 
bishop’s statement was published in the Saturday 
issue of the Times, the one London daily that con- 
trived to keep going in some form throughout the 
strike, it would not have reached the public at all. 
The following Monday Mr. Lloyd George made a 
vigorous protest in Parliament against “the way in 
which the appeal of the Christian Churches in this 
‘country had been suppressed,”’ and as a result of his 
untervention the appeal was broadeast on Tuesday 
and published in the British Gazette on Wednesday—a 
few hours before the strike was called off. 

Meanwhile it had produced some effect in quar- 
ters where the attempted boycott of it had been un- 
successful. At Oxford, in particular, it led to the 
formation of an influential Conciliation Committee, 
whose activities were carried on by an enthusiastic 
volunteer staff at the house of the Master of Balliol 
(A. D. Lindsay). Among other members of this 
body were such distinguished Oxford residents as Prof. 
Gilbert Murray, Sir Michael Sadler, and Principal 
W. B. Selbie. The committee set before itself as its 
main object the task of stimulating the churches 
everywhere to hold conciliation meetings on the lines 
of the Archbishop’s appeal. 

Even up to the time of writing we are still so 
much in the dark as to what was happening while 
the newspapers were silent that one is unable to re- 
port as to other activities of this nature. There is 
reason to suppose that in many other parts of the 
country the local church leaders exerted themselves in 
the same direction, but there has been no opportunity 
for any one living outside these areas to learn any- 
thing of such efforts. What occurred in my own 
neighborhood is probably a type of what was done 
elsewhere. I am now living in Welwyn Garden City, 
a town-planning experiment recently started about 
twenty miles north of London. We number as yet 
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only about 2,500 inhabitants in all. The first Free 
Churchmen who settled here wisely decided against 
attempting to reproduce the traditional denomina- 
tional divisions in so small a community. So they 
founded here a United Free Church, in which Metho- 
dists, Congregationalists, Baptists, Presbyterians, 
et al., sink their ecclesiastical and theological dif- 
ferences, requiring of candidates for membership no 
creed beyond an acceptance of the leadership of Christ 
and a belief in the inspiration of ordinary men and 
women. The Anglicans have, of course, a separate 
church of their own, as have the Roman Catholics, 
and (owing to the distinctiveness of their mode of 
worship) the Society of Friends also. 

It so happened that the annual meeting of the 
United Free Church was appointed to be held on Thurs- 
day, May 6, two days after the beginning of the strike. 
We decided to postpone our business for a month and 
to devote the evening to a consideration of the in- 
dustrial crisis from a Christian standpoint. In our 
isolated position we knew nothing of what was in 
the minds of Free Churchmen—or, indeed, Chris- 
tians of any variety—elsewhere, but our conclusion 
actually anticipated that of the Lambeth Palace 
meeting the following day. We sent a telegram to 
the executive of the National Free Church Council 
asking them to approach the Prime Minister in the 
name of Christ and to request him to resume nego- 
tiations, provided that the Trades Union Council 
would call off the strike and the coal-owners reopen 
the mines on the conditions that obtained last month. 
The next day a crowded meeting held in the largest 
local hall to hear the workers’ case presented by two 
resident Labor M. P.’s carried nem. con. a resolution 
advocating the same policy. On the Sunday morning 
the Society of Friends followed suit. 

On the Sunday evening, after church hours, there 
was held what has been described as the largest and 
most representative public meeting ever held in 
Welwyn Garden City. It was summoned on a req- 
uisition signed by the Church of England clergyman, 
the Roman Catholic priest, the United Free Church 
minister, the clerk of the Society of Friends, and the 
local leaders of the three political parties. It was 
organized within a few hours, and was advertised by 
means of a type-written leaflet distributed from 
house to house on the Sunday morning. The chair- 
man of the Parish Council presided over a densely 
packed gathering, and the principal speech was made 
by the veteran Ebenezer Howard, town-planning 
pioneer. Nobody seemed to want a discussion, and 
there was none. Once more a resolution was unani- 
mously passed calling for a resumption of negotiations 
between the Government and the Trades Union Coun- 
cil on the conditions above mentioned. 

I have recorded these successive expressions of 
the opinion of our own community not by any means 
in order to suggest that they were themselves an im- 
portant element in the national opinion—our total 
population is, of course, an infinitesimal fraction of 
that of the entire country—but as an example of the 
way in which the crisis was independently and spon- 
taneously approached by decent, common-sense Chris- 
tian people who refused to be stampeded by the scare 
of Bolshevism and revolution. 
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It was on other lines than those suggested in the 
Archbishop’s proposals that the strike was eventually 
terminated and negotiations were resumed. The 
Trades Union Council did not wait for the mine-owners 
to reopen the pits before rescinding its own strike 
order. It took this course not because it would have 
been impossible or difficult to maintain the strike any 
longer—for the bulk of the strikers were still out, 
and it would have been feasible to put the screw even 
more tightly upon the community by calling out the 
workmen in other trades as yet unaffected—but be- 
- cause it realized that every single day of the prolonga- 
tion of the struggle would further deplete the national 
resources, would embitter the feeling between the 
antagonists, and would add to the complexity of the 
final settlement. The Lambeth Palace manifesto con- 
tributed effectively toward this result. An official 
of the Trades Union Council has declared that its 
arrival at the Labor headquarters was “‘the turning- 
point of the struggle.” It was the first step toward 
the Council’s decision to call off the strike. More- 


over, it has placed the Christian Churches of this 
country on record—as they have never been placed 
on record before—as taking a firm stand, in spite of 
strong pressure exerted from the highest official 
quarters, in favor of a fair and equitable treatment 
of the claims of the workers. And, by pleading for 
conciliation, when loud voices were being raised in 
both camps insisting that there could be no settlement 
until one side or the other had been downed in a fierce 
struggle, they have pointed out, to employers and 
employees alike, the way in which alone our future 
industrial problems can be solved. 

At some of our churches a Praise Meeting was 
held on the Sunday following the end of the strike. 
We had many reasons for gratitude, principally, of 
course, the comparatively short duration of the con- 
flict and the fact that throughout these anxious days 
not a shot was fired nor a bomb thrown. A minor, 
but none the less real, cause for thanksgiving was the 
contribution made to peace and good-will by both the 
leaders and the members of the Christian Churches. 


Cruising Close By 


XXIX The Joys and Sorrows of an Editor --- I 


Johannes 


BNE of the deep satisfactions in the life of an 

w| editor lies in the breadth of the task before 

him—in the number of things he has to 

Hi} find out about—in the stimulus to study. 
To some extent he is watching the general ad- 
vance of knowledge, but not like the benign old 
gentleman Philip Gibbs tells about, whose ambition 

'was to classify every scrap of knowledge from the 
beginning of time by a card index system, and who 
died after fifty years of labor with his task uncom- 
pleted. The editor has no time for indexing and filing. 
Others have to do that important work for him. He 
has no time to make scrap books or turn back to them. 
But his task spurs him on to a survey of knowledge 
as a whole. 

The first qualification of an editor is knowledge. 
More than any ability to write, it is important that 
he should know. No kind of knowledge is unimpor- 
tant. And this assumes of course that he must know 
things in their relation to one another, and not as a 
mere mass of disconnected facts. One of the keen 
joys of life is finding out things in interesting fields 
of thought, and in discovering how they are tied up 
together. An editor is being pushed constantly along 
these lines. Prof. Roscoe C. E. Brown said the other 
day to a class in journalism, “The essential equip- 
ment of the journalist is knowledge, more knowledge, 
rather than ability to write in reportorial style, and 
his essential vocation is prophetice—to understand 
life in all its phases and to interpret it to his fellows.” 
The religious journalist feels that in his religious 
faith he has the great co-ordinator of life. 

Hartman of Zion’s Herald said, coming home 
from an editorial meeting: “The editor’s job keeps 
_a man alive. My leading editorial this week was on 
‘The Secret of Great Teaching.’ To write it I read 
the biography of Dean Briggs of Harvard, by Rollo 


Walter Brown. In that biography the author’ said, 
‘He set men free.’ What nobler tribute to a teacher? 
He also said Dean Briggs had not turned into either a 
cynic or a pedagogue, ‘he had kept himself in a con- 
tinuous state of renaissance.’ That,’’ added Hart- 
man, “‘is the job of aneditor. If the editor goes stale, 
he is done.”’ 

One of the sorrows of an editor is that there are 
so many things he knows nothing about, so many 
about which he knows only superficially, so few, if 
any, of which he feels himself a master. All this may 
be remedied some day by schools of religious journal- 
ism, just as we have schools of journalism to prepare 
for the so-called secular press. To-day men are called 
to religious journalism from other fields—generally 
without experience, frequently without a broad uni- 
versity training. Eventually this must be remedied, 
or the entire profession will be discredited and perhaps 
superseded. 

This joy of knowledge which comes from being an 
editor, and this sorrow of not knowing enough to be. 
the best kind of editor, alternate in the daily life of 
most editors. 

Those of us who do not know as much as we 
ought, take comfort sometimes in the vagaries of 
those who are called scholars, and quote to ourselves 
the old adage, “It is better not to know so many 
things than to know so many things that are not so.” 

We take comfort also in the practical wisdom of 
the old editor who says he realizes perfectly that he 
has “‘gall’’ or ‘“nerve’’ to dash in and discuss many 
subjects on an hour’s acquaintance with them when 
there are men who have given a lifetime of study to 
the subjects, but that if he did not dash in and discuss 
them, the majority of his thousands of readers would 
never hear the subjects discussed, and might be left 
in ignorance even that such subjects existed at all. 
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In “Richard Kane Looks at Life,” by Irwin Ed- 
man of Columbia, there is a chapter on “Richard 
Reads the News”’ which contains an interesting de- 
bate on the press. After the poet, the professor, and 
others had pointed out the evils of the press, the old 
grizzled newspaper man took the floor and said this: 

“T don’t rate at all with all you highbrows. I 
don’t even pretend to be a journalist; I am a news- 
paper man. For twenty years I have been writing 
articles all over the country and for all kinds of news- 
papers. I know better than anybody here the haste, 
superficiality, and unblushing impudence with which 
newspaper writers and newspaper editors sail into and 
deal with themes, ideas, men and facts that it would 
take a lifetime of study and devotion to deal with at 
all. 

“T have made a three-thousand-word article out 
of an hour’s conversation with the psychiatrist, Bron- 
son here, who had spent thirty years trying to clear 
up the mists in thousands of tortured and aberrant 
minds. A week later, I have done an article on prison 
reform on the basis of a half-day’s reading and a day’s 
wandering through a penitentiary with a liberal 
warden. I have interviewed within a fortnight a 
professor with a possible cure for tuberculosis, a 
banker with a new national-credit system, the head 
of a farmers’ league, a visiting English poet, and a 
millionaire murderer. I have wandered over the seven 
seas of human experience, always making sure to 
keep on the crest of the wave. I have had time to 
know nothing well and nothing intimately. 

“But I sometimes have the impression that more 
conscience and scholarship go into the making of a 
Sunday newspaper than into the making of many 
books and certainly of most poems. 

“For the millions of people, moreover, who do 
not live with books and bookish people, or who have 
never been in a library, we are the instruments that 
stave off barbarism. Except for us, there would be 
as great a cleft between the mass and the educated as 
there was between the educated monk and the peasant 
in the Middle Ages. Nearly all that the adult of our 
generation has of living contact with science, art, 
thought, and the larger issues of civilization, he gets 
from us. The professors reach but a handful; the 
preachers not many more; the poets scarcely any. 
Weare the living and actual teachers of our generation. 
We keep under the eyes and remain masters of the 
imagination of our pupils long after they have lost 
respect for or contact with any other teacher. We 
follow your average man into the subway, catch his 
eye at the breakfast-table, or after dinner. On Sun- 
days between breakfast and church or golf, we get 
a chance to insinuate into his mind a little of the mean- 
ing and background of the hasty headlines he has 
read during the week. 

“You intellectuals sit around in your little closed 
groups talking about the abolition of war, but it is 
the daily newspapers with their constant ticking of 
cable dispatches and their daily iteration of item 
after item—it is they who are going to hammer that 
conception home. Truth, goodness, and beauty are 
going to remain mere words, and even those words 
are going to be silenced, unless we newspaper men 
make them prevail. It is through the constant rat-tat, 
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as the Major calls it, of headlines that democracy, 
social justice, and world unity can be translated from 
the lingo of abstractions into the language of daily 

practise.” ° 

Dr. Wm. E. Gilroy, editor of the Congregationalist, 
in his noble convocation address at Yale last year, 
said that the primary duty of the religious journal is. 
to popularize knowledge. This, he added, is not 
minimizing the task. ““There is only one higher field 
than popularizing truth and that is its discovery.” 
“The worth of the religious weekly lies not in its 
essential value for the scholar, but in the quality and 
soundness of its interpretations of the movements of 
religious thought and life for the general constituency.” 

There is joy in the task of popularization. Only, 
as Dr. Gilroy warned us, we must not plead it in miti- 
gation of careless, slovenly or dishonest work. 

It is one of the regrets of the editor that this 
primary function of the journal is not better under- 
stood by the more thoughtful. Some people want 
the paper to be more scholarly—perhaps a weekly 
Hibbert Journal.. The editors of the religious week- 
lies agree fully with Dr. Gilroy in asserting that 
these most thoughtful people are the very ones we 
have a right to expect to take interest in the project 
from the standpoint of this wider mission, rather than 
from the standpoint of the service the paper may 
render themselves. 

Nor is this primary task of the religious weekly 
unrelated to the freedom and happiness of the scholar. 
History tells us that when the masses lag too far be- 
hind they light fagots or forge chains for the leaders 
of thought. 

There is no higher authority for Universalists 
than Hosea Ballou. His biographies tell us that he . 
had Luther’s great faith in printer’s types as mis- 
sionaries. He too was an editor. And as an editor 
he recognized so clearly the- necessity of making the 
paper interesting, of lightening it up, of getting it 
read, that he composed rhymes for it. Those of us 
who are not rhymesters must not slavishly imitate, 
but the principle of popularizing the paper is one we 
must recognize if we are to succeed. 

There also are the joys of the task itself. For 
the editor of a paper like the Christian Leader these 
are planning the paper, getting people to write ar- 
ticles, reading, or asking assistants to read, contribu- 
tions, reviewing books or sending them out, going 
over a heavy mail which helps keep one in touch, 
and writing everything from editorials and special 
articles down or up to personals, leads for fillers and 
even copy for ads. 

The editor has to read also a large number of 
other papers called exchanges, the daily papers and 
the current magazines. He reads with scissors and 
paste pot at hand, and one of the common jokes 
in the office when a colleague catches him clipping or 
pasting is, ‘““The editor now is at his highest work of 
intellectual creation.” 

The editor of a religious weekly attends meetings 
and reports them. In fact he does almost everything 
from the work of a cub reporter up to the determining 
of the policy of the paper. Some of the editors in ad- 
dition read the proofs. While I read the page proofs 
generally, I do it merely to see the paper as a whole 
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and not to correct mistakes, for these are taken care 
of by a high grade competent assistant, who, with her 
assistant, is “make-up man,” or woman, news editor, 
special writer and general office manager. There is 
a many-sided, fascinating, engrossing job for all of 
us on the editorial side of the paper. The very dif- 
ferent, but equally fascinating, job on the business 
side I may describe later. 

There is one side of the task which more and 
more all the editors are cutting out. It is the task of 
‘public speaking. For papers like ours, it is important 
that the editor should go out, become acquainted with 
people and let them become acquainted with him. 
The natural, easy way is by accepting invitations to 
make public addresses or to preach sermons. With 
some of us this results in our going to speak without 
sufficient preparation, and therefore in our failing to 
hit the mark. It is entirely different for a man to go 
without being advertised, to speak extempore on the 
basis of his daily preparation, to add his testimony, 
or to declare his faith. It is different also to go to 
preach for a church with no pastor, or a comrade who 
is ill or worn or compelled to be away. Such services 
area joy. But the great occasion, the college preach- 
ing, the course of lectures, take too much time from 
the primary task of the editor. 

The joys of all these varied forms of service 
need not be emphasized. 

There is a story about Monsignor Hugh Benson 
(the son of an Archbishop of Canterbury, who shocked 
his family by becoming a Catholic priest) which illus- 
trates what most editors feel about writing. They 
like it. They get absorbed in it. The days are short, 
happy days when thoughts flow freely and words 
come. Gibbs tells us that Monsignor Benson flew 
all about the country on preaching missions, with 
sermons crammed full of hard thinking, delivered 
with eloquent passion. He carried on an enormous 
correspondence with people of all denominations 
or none, “and every letter he received he answered 
as if his own life depended on it.”’ But when his 
day’s budget was done, he used “‘to get out a manu- 
script book and begin to enjoy himself.” He was 
writing novels. When one was finished he began 
another. ‘‘My dearest dream of Heaven,” he told 
Gibbs, whom he loved to visit, “is to be writing a 
novel which goes well and is never finished. What 
more perfect bliss than that?” Perhaps we editors 
would answer that last question-like this: “To be 
writing editorials or cruisings which go well anddo 
get finished in plenty of time for a press room which 
‘goes on forever.’ ”’ 

One of the greatest joys on the purely editorial 
side, of course, is to secure articles which hit the nail 
straight on the head, and which can go into two or 
three pages. Some of these come unexpectedly. Some 
are brought out as replies to articles which already 
have appeared. Some are from entirely new con- 
tributors. 

Always the good editor is on the look-out for 
new, vital material. Always there is joy like that in 
the presence of the angels when it is found. 

Of the sorrows connected with the work, one of 
the greatest is that there never is time enough to do it 
all well. One has to take time occasionally to read 


Carl Hilty’s chapter on “The Art of Having Time.” 
One must be watching out continually not to let the 
job run him instead of his running the job. There is 
all the difference here between haste and confusion 
on the one side and quickness and order on the other. 

Another difficult and trying thing is sitting in 
judgment on the work of other men, especially one’s 
friends. Many of these other men the editor knows 
have greater ability than he possesses. Nevertheless 
it is the business of the editor to see that what they 
do for the paper is good, and not merely good in itself, 
but good for the purpose of the paper at that particular 
time. A man has no business to be an editor who is 
thin-skinned in this particular. The critical faculty— 
ability to tell good stuff—is more rare than one would 
suppose. Nor do the doctors of literature always agree. 
In our denomination there was an essay contest re- 
cently, and there is a rumor that of three judges, on 
the first ballot, each picked different essays for all 
four prizes. 

A third thing which is a drudgery, if not a sorrow, 
is wading through a mass of uninteresting, unimpor- 
tant stuff. Not all the material sent back is of this 
kind. Often good articles are not accepted because 
they are not timely, do not fit the paper, or the paper 
has been doing too much along that line, or has too 
many things ahead which it has accepted. An article 
on Mothers’ Day, to be considered, must be received 
two weeks before Mothers’ Day and not two days 
after. 

-I asked two of my brother editors recently what 
was the greatest hardship of the job. ‘“‘Correspond- 
ence and reading manuscripts,”’ both replied. ‘I am 
way behind with my letters always,” one said, “and 
people get irritated.” “I am way behind reading 
manuscripts,’ the other said, “and they’ get more 
than irritated.” 

Life is brightened by some of the funny things 
contributed and some of the funny people who come 
into the office. The longest article received this year 
is a manuscript of over 200 pages, or some 20,000 
words. On page 206 the author says that the letter 
is not finished but he will close it, and he signs himself 
“The Seventh Messenger of the Risen Lord to Chris- 
tendom.”’ He addresses the letter to A. E. F. Head- 
quarters and to the Christian Leader. One of the most 
concrete suggestions he makes is ‘‘a stage language of 
non-understandable words” to take the place of 
profanity, as he objects to the profanity of “What 
Price Glory.’’ He believes that in man there are but 
two characters, ‘“Lamb and Beast,’’ and adds that 
if he knew more about sheep he could tell better 
whether lamb was the correct word. 

Not long ago we had an eight-page pamphlet on 
the influence of sun, moon and stars on the weather, 
which we were asked to publish. The fundamental 
theory of the author was that the earth and stars are 
held in place by the air they attract. When the moon 
gets opposite a star or a big planet it presses the air 
together and causes warm or cloudy weather. When 
the moon splashes the air of the earth apart, it gives 
heat on high mountains. The author tells us he has 
published parts of this story, but it does not wake 
people up. Then he adds, ‘‘We should have a society 
to help people like me spread good knowledge.”’ 
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From the Annual Report of the Manager of the 
Publishing House 


RT is difficult, for the Manager at least, to realize 
4| that this is his tenth annual report. This 
decade covers a period of profound change 

=~} and readjustment in both the internal and 
external relations of the Universalist denomination. 
In these the Publishing House has borne a significant 
and constructive part, often pursting courses directly 
opposed to its own immediate interests. 


The Christian Leader 
The publication of the Christian Leader is our 
major activity. There will be general agreement 
that under the brilliant editorship of Dr. van Schaick 
the Leader has reached a position of commanding 
influence both within and without the denomination. 


The Sunday School Helper 


There is general agreement that the old methods 
of Sunday school instruction are no longer adequate. 
There is as yet no agreement as to what is to replace 
them. ‘The Publishing House has spent thousands of 
dollars and the best thought of its officials in efforts to 
solve this problem. At this crisis we are fortunate in 
possessing Judge and Mrs. Galer, who bring to the 
task of editing the Helper courage, capacity and de- 
votion. They would be the first to tell you that they 
are experimenting. Perhaps a truer and more sig- 
nificant word would be pioneering. 


Publishing House Family 
The Publishing House and the denomination con- 
tinue to be debtors to the members of the Headquar- 
ters force for an amount and quality of service for 
which we make, and can make, no adequate payment. 
There is nothing that the Manager regrets more than 
that our resources limit salaries almost to the extent 
that our parishes underpay their ministers. Probably 
there is not a member of our force, except the Mana- 
ger, who could not immediately command a larger 
income elsewhere. That under these circumstances 
we have an altogether unusual permanence in our 
force indicates something of the devotion its members 
bring to our common tasks. To the Manager a larger 
endowment for the Publishing House would mean 
nothing else quite so vital as a more adequate com- 

pensation of those who carry on its work. 


Headquarters Building 

Though the new denominational headquarters 
have proved most satisfactory, last year we found 
ourselves overcrowded in this building by reason of 
the enlarged force required to carry on the Laymen’s 
Campaign. Reorganization and consolidation have 
helped to some extent. In addition to this, the com- 
mittee in charge, finding that the amounts contributed 
by the various bodies were wholly inadequate to meet 
the actual operating expenses of the building, recom- 
mended certain increases which have already gone 
into effect and which will help us during the coming 
year. Of course these are not, and are not expected 
to be, sufficient to cover our operating costs. 


Endowment Fund 

Meanwhile the Headquarters Fund steadily 
grows, there having been an increase of approximately 
25 per cent during the past year. The time is not dis- 
tant when the amounts received through these Gold 
Notes will equal or exceed the cost of this property, 
though of course a much longer time will elapse before 
the interest payments will cease and the full amount 
be added to our net assets. 


Recapitulation 

The operating deficits for the year may besummed 
up as follows: 

Leader, $20,062.65, as against $22,114.01 last year. 
Helper, $2,212.54, as against $2,603.76 last year. 
Deducting from this minor credit entries, and adding 
the profit and loss debit for bad accounts and the 
deficit due to the closing of Western Headquarters, 
gives us a total net operating deficit for the year of 
$23,892.72, as compared with $24,418.46 last year. 

For the first time since the Manager has been 
connected with the Publishing House we have gone 
through the year without drawing on the Treasurer 
for cash to meet current bills.. But the Treasurer has 
had large increases in tax bills and the growing in- 
terest in connection with this building. In other words, 
both from 359 Boylston Street and 176 Newbury 
Street the Manager has taken the receipts and the 
Treasurer has paid the bills, hence I suggest you re- 
strain your optimism until you have heard his report. 

As already indicated in the various items of this 
report, it is impossible to make any definite estimate 
for the coming year. There is every reason to think 
we have passed the peak of operating costs. There is 
equally good reason, in the increased price of the 
Leader, the complete rental of 359 Boylston Street, 
the additions to the service charges in this building, 
and various other items, for thinking we shall make 
a substantially better showing next year than this. 

As the Manager has so often told you, however, 
you must not delude yourselves for a moment into 
the belief that there is any prospect of carrying on 
our work without a large annual operating deficit. 
There is not in the country to-day a religious journal 
of the type of the Leader that does not show an equal 
or greater publication loss. Within a few months 
two of the hitherto leading journals of this class have 
suspended publication, and there is general belief 
that one or two others are likely to do so at no distant 
date. 

Since reading this report to the Directors, figures 
have reached my desk showing that during the last 
four years, in spite of boiler plating, cheap paper, and 
every other possible economy, the Methodist de- 
nomination had a deficit in the publication account 
of its Advocates of $767,346.00. The Manager has 
recently had occasion to look through the figures on 
another journal with a much larger subscription list 
and a constituency several times’that of the Leader, 


_ and those concerned with its publication believe it 
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ean not possibly maintain itself without a subvention 
of from $20,000 to $25,000 a year. I am sure our 
requirements next year will be considerably less than 
that. 

In 1916-17 it cost us $17,572.22 to make the paper. 

In 1925-26 it cost us $33,789.19, an increase of 

practically 100 per cent, nearly all of which was due 
' to increases in labor and material. 
When I became your Manager, we were paying 
, 8 3-4 cents a pound for paper. During the war we 
paid as high as 16 cents, and even then were under 
the peak of the market. We are now back to a little 
| Jess than 8 cents. 

In this ten-year period we have spent upon the 
Leader $146,815.74 more than we have received from 
subscriptions and advertising, and upon the Helper 
$15,615 more than our receipts. Which means that 
the Publishing House has actually expended in the 
last ten years in making these publications for the 
denomination $162,430.74 more than it has received 
for them. 

Conclusion 

From these figures alone one might easily conclude 
that we were headed straight for bankruptcy. Yet an 
old Book contains the assertion that there is a giving 
that is gaining. 

Ten years ago we had reported assets of approxi- 
mately $200,000. The Treasurer’s books last year 
showed a net of $344,000, and this year $353,000. 

It is probably fair to say that in these ten years 
-our actual assets have practically doubled. It is still 
true, however, that we should have $200,000 more 
in invested funds to enable us to do our work year by 
year without impairment of efficiency or recurring 
deficits. 

The Manager hopes he may be able with your 
assistance to secure that amount. If any of you would 
like to get rid of him altogether, you may do so im- 
mediately by handing over this sum to the Treasurer. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Harold Marshall, Manager. 


CONDENSED REPORT OF TREASURER 
For the Year Ending March 31, 1926 
Business Payments: 


Reomar-Publications” «Saver ceeds wen. t se $39,920.97 
Books, Lessons and Supplies ............... 21,951.90 
Westen Olice ..".... «cee eens eae es 1,417.74 
$63,290.61 
Add decrease of Business Assets ............ 2,934.85 
$66,225.46 
Sa inansSLAGCOSIS ©... 3. a ae ease 422.00 
POLL ITMPITENES A... :. . Eee eens wee Rae tie oe $66,647.46 
Business Receipts: : 
meriniarereriodicals ... Se haa e ees. < ee ee $17,323.60 
Books, Lessons and Supplies ....:.......... 23,951.74 
$41,275.34 
Income from Funds: 
Barna peach. <P aaa See oe $ 371.96 
Mission Publication ............ 327.94 
Leader, Life Subscriptions ....... 350.00 
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Py lersunGe gen va. ot See ee. $ 7.50 
Niscellancous =, 5. ae ae ok 11,074.43 
Applied to the Business ........ $12,131.83 
Used for Administration ........ 422.00 
$12,553.83 $12,553.83 
Unexpended (forward to 1927) 59.46 
Total Net Incomes). ..g2)...02<.. $12,613.29 
HromeGeneral Convenplont cas. .22 eee eee eS 6,000.00 
LOtamREeEID Sh. te ce soe ee ees $59,829.17 
BaSinesspOss fOLeGhe year? oe. ease eke 6,818.29 
Capital Increased as Follows: 
Emily Potter Fund ............. $ 100.00 
John P. M. Green Fund ......... 500.00 
Martha E. Fales Fund ......... 1,000.00 
Comins Fund added to ......... 40.00 
Endowment Funds of Leader ..... 105.90 
Sunday Life Subscriptions to Leader 400.00 
Headquarters; Mand 2). 2 %2. ss. 13,000.00 
$15,145.00 
Unexpended 1826 Income........ 59.46 
Gain from sales of securities 1926 173.09 
$15,377.55 
Less—Business Loss ........... 6,818.29 
$ 8,559.26 


A brief analysis and summary of the operations of the year 
is as follows: 
The ‘Store or merchandise part of the business 


SHG WEd a TEUIOSS Ole peas eae, ke ee Seay a $ 2,324.93 
The production costs of the periodicals were in ex- ~°- 

cess of income from subscriptions and adver- 

tising by the following: 

UBT Cis ah CES We Me Ruste <n ene, 20,412.65 

ECO SChOOLMTLEL Der iac a Re eto cate seine. 2 2,212.54 


$24,950.12 
The Income from the Funds held by the House, 


applied to these costs, Viz., «0.0 ...06. cece 12,131.83 
Ga eatelOSS Ola tee eye Pe et hee St, ae keto ys $12,818.29 
Received from the General Convention to be ap- 

pliedeto che Leader -COsts: _. sivaiets ws Sats eRe ears 3. 6,000.00 
Nettossriorl 926 Se oie. 5 Ju cac sable nee ies $ 6,818.29 


Arthur E. Mason, Treasurer. 
May 26, 1926. 
* * * 


NOW HE KNOWS WHAT’S WHAT 


A boy named Jeremiah Hicks 

Came from a place they call the sticks; 
‘He was an awkward, lanky lad; 

His speech and grammar were quite bad; 
Of etiquette he had no store— 

He knew enough to live—no more. 


But when a year had passed away, 
He’d changed a bit—so you would say— 
His nonchalance, his easy poise, 
Amazed and saddened city boys; 
He knew each passing fad and whim; 
The classy girls all fell for him— 
The secret—have you guessed it yet? 
He read the book of etiquette. 
Katherine Edelman in Kansas City Star, 
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Dr. Tomlinson 


Naples, Easter, April 4, 1926. 

A month has passed, and we are spending our Easter in 
Naples. It seems as though we had nearly gotten home. A 
month goes very quickly when one is busy with his regular tasks, 
but the month of travel since I last wrote has been so filled with 
incidents and thrills it seems a life-time. I wonder if I can pick 
up for you, and put in brief form, some of the most important 
impressions. 

Before disembarking at Constantinople we made the sail 
up the beautiful Bosporus to the Black Sea. At Constantinople, 
however, a group of guides came on board to point out the places 
of interest. Afterwards they were our guides in Constantinople 
and we found them well educated and for the most part good 
speakers of English. Many of them were college students or 
recent graduates. A few were women, who held their own with 
the men. All were officially appointed by the Turkish Govern- 
ment and all were Turks, no other races, we learned, being 
considered for appointment, the same thing being true also of 
positions as teachers in the government controlled schools and 
colleges. The Constantinople guides were among the best we 
have had anywhere. They were intelligent, they knew their 
subjects and, wonderful to relate, most, if not all of them, reso- 
lutely refused tips. We had times of thinking it was a well-or- 
ganized propaganda to cause the visitor to see the new Turkey 
from the government point of view. Whatever the motive, the 
result was that we were impressed with the strong spirit of 
nationalism Turkey is showing, and the apparent determined 
purpose to follow her own independent course and no longer to 
be the pawn of European powers. 

We talked with Dr. Gates, president of Robert College, with 
Y. W. C. A. and Y. M. C. A. workers, and with ‘“‘Golden Rule’ 
Nash’s representative in Turkey, who is planning an important 
work for the young men of Turkey. All complained of certain 
restrictions which the Angora Government has put upon their 
work. Some of the older men were inclined to hesitate in pro- 
nouncing their judgment upon the new methods being instituted, 
but we tourists of a few days found Turkey so much better than 
we expected, and the young college guides so hopeful for the 
future of their country, that we fell in with their enthusiasm. 

From Constantinople we went to Beirut in Syria. This 
country at present is under French mandate and there has been 
friction and bloodshed. So strained was the situation we were 
obliged to forego our visit to Baalbek and Damascus. We did 
go to the Lebanon Mountains, famed in history, and made a 
thorough inspection of the Near East Relief work being carried on 
in Beirut, which pleased us very much. We also had the pleasure 
of visiting the American College, with its 1,200 students, and 
attending an afternoon reception given by the president and 
wife, and by members of the faculty and their wives. This in- 
stitution has done a great work among the diverse races of the 
Near East. It is growing, and full of hope. To show how small 
the world is, the professor who took us in charge and showed us 
the campus and the building had a brother in Scranton, Pa., 
who was an acquaintance of Dr. W. H. McGlauflin, who accom- 
panied us, and his wife had a sister in Worcester. 

Going into Palestine at Haifa, which is only about eighty 
miles on the eastern shore of the Mediterranean from Beirut, 
we found it under British mandate with everything peaceful. 

We spent a week in the Holy Land and by the tourist stand- 
ard felt we “did it’? thoroughly. Thanks in large measure to 
General Allenby, we found excellent roads through the country, 
which is exceptionally hilly. When I say we motored from Haifa 
to Nazareth and the Sea of Galilee, and then down through the 
center of Palestine past Jacob’s Well to Jerusalem, from Jeru- 
salem to the Dead Sea, the river Jordan, and Jericho, and went 
by rail from Jerusalem through the beautiful Plain of Sharon 
back to the boat at Haifa, one who is familar with the Holy Land, 
either by travel or through studying the map, will see that we 
went the length and breadth of it. When I add that Palestine 


on a Cruise---IT ; 


is only about the size of New Hampshire and much the shape, 
in this day of automobiles it was nothing remarkable. 

Some predicted that we would be disappointed with the 
Holy Land, and that we would be besieged with beggars and find 
conditions unsanitary. But we are pleased to report that we 
were not disappointed, but very glad that we were privileged to 
visit it. It was spring in Palestine and the land was filled with 
flowers, the most striking being the scarlet poppy. I never saw 
wild flowers so abundant and beautiful. Galilee is a picturesque 
and fertile region, and the Sea of Galilee one of the most beautiful 
sheets of water that I ever saw. It is encircled with hills, in the 
distance is the snow-capped Mt. Hermon; and one is not sur- 
prised that Jesus loved it. His own town of Nazareth is beauti- 
fully located. On the hill back of the village is one of the most 
striking views in Palestine. Before one is the green valley of 
Jezreel, as the Hebrews called it, or Esdraelon, as it was later 
known. At the right in the distance are the blue waters of the 
Mediterranean, at the left Mt. Tabor, and back of one Mt. 
Hermon. Wherever one looks his eye falls on a scene of beauty, 
a scene of which he would never tire. Who can doubt that it 
exerted a powerful influence on the growing mind and heart of 


- the youthful Jesus? 


So we might describe fifty other places in Palestine which 
are both historic and picturesque. 

When traveling many things do not yield their charm save 
to the eyes of the mind and heart. It is to be greatly feared that 
some who see little in Palestine are more influenced by a hard 
bed or a poor mea! than the story of the greatest life ever lived. 

Part of the afternoon and one night brought us into the 
harbor of Alexandria, where began our two weeks’ stay in Egypt. 
It was all different from anything we had seen, and fascinating. 
The Nile, with its green ribbon of life fighting against the de- 
vouring sands of the encroaching desert, has nothing just like it 
anywhere. The land that is fertile is highly cultivated and sup- 
ports a teeming population. In the midst of them are the pyra- 
mids, temples, and tombs of a remote civilization. Some of these 
memorials of Egypt’s greatness are over 5,000 years old and all 
of them impressive. The marvelous things in King Tut’s tomb, 
sealed up 3,500 years ago, are as fresh and beautiful as when he 
used them. A whole wing of the Egyptian Museum in Cairo is 
filled with them, and their value is estimated at $15,000,000. 
Quite a find that was, and throwing floods of light on life on the 
planet centuries ago. Captain Kidd and his buried treasures 
fade into insignificance. Here at Luxor we turned the corner and 
set our face toward home. The wonderland of Egypt is a story 
by itself, which I hope at some time later to tell with interpretive 
illustrations. 

We mace a long sail from Alexandria, past Crete with her 
snow-capped mountains, up the Adriatic, to Venice, and it was 
worth the time taken. Though we had visited Venice before it 
seemed more beautiful in spring. Steaming from Venice to 
Naples we went through the narrow strait of Messina, the classic 
Scylla and Charybdis, and in the darkness of early evening were 
greatly moved by the lurid flames on the peak of Stromboli, 
one of Italy’s active voleanoes. A volcano is one of Nature’s 
most awesome sights and Stromboli gave us a fine exhibition. 

Naples, the largest city in Italy, has a situation that is 
world famed. We spent Easter forenoon in the Cathedral at 
the service over which the Cardinal presided, and were im- 
pressed by the fact that neither there nor in two or three other 
churches where we looked in were there Easter lilies or any flowers. 
Apparently that is an American custom. Not being near enough 
to hear some good vesper music of which we knew, we decided, 
as some people frequently do, to worship God in Nature, and 
made the ascent of Mt. Vesuvius. We went to the rim of the 
crater and witnessed another of Nature’s mighty phenomena. 

We have never been away from home before on Easter 
and never expect to celebrate another.as we have celebrated this. 

Vincent E. Tomlinson. 
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UNIVERSALISM IN THE GOLDEN WEST 
Frank Lincoln Masseck 


The thirty-ninth annual session of the California Universalist 
Jonvention has been held, with two people present who were also 
at the first assembling of the clans. It was a splendid occasion, 
made memorable by the presence and inspiring addresses of Dr. 
Huntley, the president of the General Sunday Schoo! Association, 

0 whose coming the people had been looking forward for three 
Two years ago they were ready to receive him, but the 
quarantines imposed by the presence of the foot-and-mouth 
epidemic prevented holding any meetings. In the interval the 
Doctor had keen enriching his supply of effective addresses. 

Dr. Huntley arrived in California on the 8th of May, preached 
in Los Angeles in the morning, and at Pasadena in the evening 
of the 9th, had a few hours in which to adjust his bearings, and 
on Tuesday the 11th met the ministers of the state in conference. 
It is rare that we have an opportunity like this, to get into touch 
with what is going on in Boston, and to learn something of what 
the ministers in other parts of our Zion are doing. We are so ad- 
vanced and progressive out here that we like to hear what is be- 
ing said and thought in the effete East. 

Tuesday evening the Los Angeles people opened their church 
for the customary complimentary supper to the delegates and 
visitors from the other churches. Promptly on time Dr. Selleck, 
as president, called the Convention to order. Dr. Nash in a brief, 
but warm, word welcomed the gathering, and Dr. Selleck in an 
equally brief word expressed the appreciation of all of the hospi- 
tality of the church. The Rev. B. C. Ruggles, a Oakland, con- 
ducted the devotional service. 

President Selleck appointed the following sessional commit- 
tees: Official Reports, Rev. C. F. Henry, Dr. D. W. Mott, Mrs. 
C. M. Babbitt, Mrs. H. F. Ahnefeldt, Miss Florence Case, and 
Mrs. Florence McCallum. Resolutions, Rev. B. C. Ruggles, 
Rey. Edson Reifsnider, D. D., Mrs. T. H. Patterson. Credentials, 
Mrs. Nellie Varley, Mrs. Fred Braddock, and Mrs. James Car- 
penter. Nominations, Mr. C. M. Babbitt, Mrs. E. J. Woodruff, 
and Mrs. C. E. Nash. 

The Rev. Carl F. Henry, D. D., of Pasadena, gave the occa- 
sional sermon, his topic being, “Are We Retrograding?”’ He called 
attention to the criticisms of modern conditions, especially among 
the young people, and to some things in our modern life that are 
responsible for these things—especially noting the change in the 
home, the failure of parents, and the general tendency of Ameri- 
can people not to take life seriously. At the same time he cited 
historic records to show that in almost every age similar criticisms 
have been made. The remedy for any decline that may have 
taken place was to te found in the development of a stronger 
church that would lead in the formation of finer and better habits. 

The communion service was conducted by the Rev. Frank 
Lincoln Masseck. The offering for the Ministerial Relief Fund 
amounted to $32.50. 

On Wednesday morning the Rev. Henrietta G. Moore, in a 
unique manner, conducted a praise service that was exceedingly 
helpful in preparing for the work of the day. The venerable 
Rey. L. W. Brigham, D. D., offered prayer. Dr. Selleck gave 
“The President’s Word,’ a splendid recapitulation of the prog- 
ress of religion within the last century, and especially within the 
limits of his own ministry, and our allies in the forward movement, 
in other religious systems, in science and in all branches of educa- 
tion and knowledge. It made a profound impression. 

Mr. W. L. Ramsey, of Santa Paula, gave the report of the 
treasurer, showing: Receipts—from former treasurer, $359.91, 
interest $3.00, quotas, Riverside $15.00, Santa Paula, $15.00, 
White Educational Bequest, $9,120.10. Expenditures, taxes and 
assessments $56.86, services in Glendale $100. Balances on hand, 
White Educational Bequest $9,120.10, Ministerial Relief $1.35, 
Missionary Fund $123.54, General Fund $111.16. 

Dr. Henry made a statement concerning the White bequest, 
which has recently come to the Convention, that the income of the 
fund is to be expended for the education of ministers, ‘‘on the 
same terms as the Ryder Fund.” 
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The secretary read the records of the proceedings of tke 
Executive Committee. The Rey. F. L. Masseck, for the Fellow- 
ship Committee, reported five churches, six ministers in Uni- 
versalist pastorates, two in Unitarian pastorates, two engaged in 
benevolent work, three inactive, five in business or unknown, 
total eighteen. There has been one loss in ministers, by the 
death of the Rev. Henry Lowell Canfield, D.D., ordained in 1859, 
in fellowship in California since 1904, founder of the Los Angeles 
church. 

The Rev. Clinton Scott made a full report of the experimental 
services carried on at Glendale, one of the most rapidly growing 
cities in the state, where the Universalists and the Unitarians had 
united in a common work. A careful preliminar{y survey was 
made, a list made of all people known to be affiliated with either 
denomination, publicity carefully planned, and an attractive hall 
secured. Nine meetings were held, the ministers of each denomi- 
nation alternating. The average attendance was forty-five. 
Sixty Glendale people attended one or more meetings. But when 
a meeting was called to consider organization, the people shied. 
And the attempt has been abandoned. Criticism—too many 
preachers, better to have had one only, a man who could devote 
his entire time to the field, preaching, calling, following up every 
line of endeavor. The expenses were met by a contribution from 
the American Unitarian Association and the California Universal- 
ist Convention. 

The reports from the five active churches of the state showed 
many happy and encouraging conditions. 

Dr. Huntley was then presented to the Convention and gave 
the first of his splendid series of addresses, this one being on 
“The Need of Cultivating the Thought of God in our Daily Life.’’ 
It brought forth a beautifully expressed word of appreciation from’ 
Dr. Selleck. 

Wednesday afternoon, the Women’s Missionary Associatic n: 
presented their program, under the direction of the president, 
Mrs. Anna Dickerman Martin. Miss Moore led in another of 
her helpful devotional services. A delightfully original paper by 
Mrs. Katherine Wilder Ruggles, on ‘“‘A New Bible Book for the 
Best Circles,” was read by Mrs. Florence McCallum. 

The president gave a look into the future, outlining some of 
the things that she thought the Circles should undertaké. The 
secretary, Mrs. E. C. Gould, recapitulated the work of the last year, 
showing that every Circle has been interested in every phase of 
the national and state work, and each one has paid its quota, 
assessed by the National Board, in full. The treasurer, Mrs. Rena 
Henry, reported receipts of $1,242.03, and expenditures as fol- 
lows: Dues to National Association $75.60; support of girl in 
Blackmer Home $120; Southern Building Fund $135; National 
Administration Fund $110; Clara Barton Memorial $45; Santa 
Barbara Relief $8.50; National Life Member $8.75; Church Build- 
ing Loan $200; Japan $245; Southern work $245; total $1,192.85 
Balance on hand $49.18. The Permanent Fund, made up by con 
tributions of Life Members, amounts to $600. 

Representatives of each Circle made interesting reports of 
activities, showing splendid conditions in all the churches. Mrs. 
Luella M. Masseck, chairman of the Membership Committee, 
made a plea, securing one Life and one Memorial membership, 
and enough other contributions to bring the permanent fund to 
$800. 

Dr. Huntley gave a wonderful address on ‘‘Where Is Mace- 
donia?” and Mrs. Nellie Darrow Varley took the people off their 
feet in “A Glimpse of North Carolina.” 

The following officers were elected: President, Mrs. Anna 
Dickerman Martin, Los Angeles; vice-president, Mrs. Erma Parle; 
secretary, Mrs. Clara Riddle, Riverside; treasurer, Mrs. Rena 
Henry, Pasadena; new member of Executive Board, Mrs. Nellie 
Darrow Varley. 

Wednesday evening there was a rich program. The Rev. 
F. L. Carrier conducted the devotional service. E. Earl Crandall 
presided. The Rev. Earl Morse Wilbur, D. D., president of the 
Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry, Berkeley, gave an ad- 
dress on “Prayer and Worship, Their Nature and Value,” which 
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was the product of a scholarly mind, rich in suggestion, and most 
devout in spirit. Dr. Huntley followed with “The Second Quarter 
of the Twentieth Century,” which fittingly crowned the proceed- 
ings of the day. 

Thursday morning, the Rev. A. M. Smith led the praise sery- 
ice. Dr. Nash offered prayer. The Committee on Official Re- 
ports recommended further efforts to establish a liberal church in 
Glendale. The Committee on Resolutions presented an earnest 
resolution reaffirming our allegiance to the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, and our confidence in the Volstead law, and calling upon all 
executive and judicial officers and every citizen to co-operate in 
Near East Relief, and gratification with the optimistic note of 
President Selleck. Appropriations toward expenses of Dr. Wilbur 
and Dr. Huntley were made. 

The following officers were elected: President, Rev. W. C. 
Selleck, D. D., Riverside; vice-president, Rev. Clinton Scott, Los 
Angeles; secretary, Mr. R. G. Jacoby, Glendale; treasurer, Mr. 
W. L. Ramsey, Santa Paula. Member of Executive Board, Mrs. 
Louise McManus, Alameda. Fellowship Committee, Dr. Sel- 
leck, Mrs. T. H. Patterson, Rev. F. L. Masseck, Santa Paula, 
secretary. Next place of meeting, Santa Paula. Preacher of 
occasional sermon, Dr. Selleck. 

The Committee on Credentials reported 114 laymen and 
twelve ministers in attendance, total 126. 

The Rey. Charles F. Aked, D. D., pastor of All Souls Congre- 
gational Church, Los Angeles, gave an eloquent address on “The 
Creed of an Old World Universalist,” taking his text from the 
marginal rendering in the revised version of Malachi 1 : 11 (which 
it might be interesting for some of our people to study). 

Thursday afternoon was devoted to the consideration of 
Sunday schoolwork. Dr. Huntley had the floor, gave an unusual 
address on “‘Putting the Sun into Sunday,” and led around table 
conference, which was invaluable. 

Resolutions of appreciation of the addresses of Dr. Wilbur, 
Dr. Aked and especially of Dr. Huntley were unanimously adopt- 
ed. President Selleck expressed his delight in the fine spirit of 
the convention itself. Miss Moore moved a vote of appreciation 
of the gracious manner in which Dr. Selleck had presided, and 
Mr. Masseck moved a vote of thanks to the General Association 
in sending Dr. Huntley to the Coast. 

The Convention closed on Thursday evening with a delight- 
ful banquet served by the ladies of the Los Angeles church. 
Grace was said by the Rev. C. H. Emmons. The Rev. Clinton 
Scott made a record as toastmaster, introducing in witty and 
delightful manner the following program: General theme, 
“Up-to-date-and-on-our-mettle.”” 1. “Old Principles in Fresh 
Application,’ Dr. D. W. Mott, Santa Paula. 2.‘‘Pepping Up the 
Old Engine,’ Walter Whidden, Santa Paula. 3. ‘‘Starting Some- 
thing,” the Rev. Bernard C. Ruggles, Oakland. 4. “Getting the 
Liberals to Teamwork,” the Rev. Edson Reifsnider, D. D., 
Long Beach. 5. ‘“Must the Women Tackle the Men’s Jobs?” 
Mrs. Alice Blackmer Smith, South Pasadena. 6. A poem, ‘“Thrill- 
ing Things,” Mrs. Katherine W. Ruggles, was read by her hus- 
band. And finally the great climax to a truly great convention, 
“What the Bosses Say,’’ by Dr. Huntley, who was introduced 
as “Pooh Bah” of the Convention. 

All through the Convention the Los Angeles choir and 
others furnished delightful and appropriate music. The two 
pastors were omnipresent in season and out of season, even 
though one of them got pinched by moving too fast through the 
rapid traffic of Hollywood, and the people of the parish made 
everybody from abroad feel at home. 
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NO DELICACIES FOR THEM 


“T’m bothered fierce with rats,’’ said Mrs. Casey, owner of 
the boarding-house. 

“Did ye buy any of thim rat biscuit for them?’ suggested 
Mrs. Kelly. 

“Now, Mrs. Kelly, what kind of a house do you think I’m 
runnin’? Sure, if the beasts can’t ate what we do, they kin go 
hungry.” —Everybody’s Magazine. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF SUPERINTENDENTS 


The annual meeting of the Council of Superintendent 
comprising the General, Regional and State Superintendents c 
Churches, was held in the Church of the Messiah, Buffalo, th 
guests of Dr. L. O. Williams and his people, on Tuesday an 
Wednesday, June 1 and 2. 

There were present Dr. John Smith Lowe, General Supe! 
intendent; Dr. Francis B. Bishop, Southern Superintenden‘ 
and the following from the individual states: the Rev. George A 
Gay, Alabama; the Rev. G. H. Leining, Connecticut; Mr. Star 
ley D. Tilney, Illinois; the Rev. Stanley Manning, Maine; D; 
L. W. Coons, Massachusetts; Dr. G. D. Walker, New York; M: 
Stanley C. Stall, Ohio; the Rev. Jennie Lois Ellis, Pennsylvaniz 
the Rev. L. R. Robinson, Wisconsin. 

The purpose of these annual meetings of the Superintendent 
is the better co-ordination of their work and that of the Cor 
ventions they represent, and closer co-operation not only i 
bringing ministers and parishes together, but also in directin 
the missionary work of the church in the various states. Thes 
purposes were greatly furthered by the Buffalo meeting. 

To promote better understanding and co-operation amon 
themselves, the Superintendents adopted a system of regule 
reports which will go from each Superintendent to the office 
the General Superintendent. There was also arranged a plan fc 
furnishing to the State Superintendents the names of ministe1 
available for settlement. The advisability of making the Stat 
Convention Secretaries or Superintendents the channel for th 
collection of General Convention as well as State Conventio 
quotas and assessments was discussed, and steps taken in thi 
direction, although careful detailed planning will be necessar 
if the plan is finally approved by the General Convention boar 
and put into effect. 

Plans for the visitation of all parishes by the State an 
General Superintendents, and for publicity material for Pa'l 
Day and similar special occasions, were approved. 

Considerable discussion was devoted to the question « 
financial aid to theological students, and the service which shoul 
be expected of them in return. The suggestion was made tha 
those receiving scholarships and loans without interest, or othe 
assistance, should Le available for assignment to fields for whie 
they appear adapted. This assignment might not be made im 
mediately after graduation, but after an interval of a few yea 
during which the ability and adaptability of the men and wome 
for special kinds of work would be shown. The General Superir 
tendent was asked to discuss the matter with the General Cor 
vention Trustees. 

The relation of the Superintendents to the Committees « 
Fellowship of the State Conventions was also discussed. It we 
pointed out that the plan of Fellowship Committees and the law 
governing their work were made long before the system of Supe 
intendency came into existence. The need of co-operation we 
stressed, and the question raised whether the Superintender 
should not ex officio be a member of the Fellowship Committee. 

The matter of ministerial pensions was discussed at lengtl 
and it was voted that in the opinion of the Council the plan : 
proposed for the General Convention should be changed to a no? 
contributory method. The need for co-ordinating the pensic 
system already inaugurated in two or three of the State Conve‘ 
tions with that of the General Convention and other state pla» 
that may be made later was pointed out, and a committee co’ 
sisting of Dr. Lowe, Dr. Walker and Dr. Coons was appointé 
to work out such a method of co-operation. 

The closing session cf the Council meeting was a banque 
tendered by the people of the Church of the Messiah, to which t! 
people of Grace Church were also invited. After the banque 
each of the Superintendents was called upon to speak, and » 
sponded with stories and with an account of the work of © 
church in the state from which he came. It was an occasion 
fellowship and good cheer, and served to bring the Superinters 
ents closer together and to acquaint the Universalists of Buffze 
with one part of the denominational machinery. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


HAVE WE NO CHOICE? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the book reviews in the Leader of May 29 there is a quo- 
tation on which I feel moved to comment. The book reviewed 
is ‘The History and Prospects of the Social Sciences,” edited 

by Harry Elmer Barnes, and the sentence quoted is from the 
introduction by Professor Barnes—‘‘There is not the slightest iota 
of choice allowed to any individual in any act or thought from 
birth to the grave.” I know that a sentence taken from its con- 
text may be made to convey a meaning entirely unlike that in- 
_tended by the author, but I am sure Mr. Hicks had no intention 
‘ of misrepresenting Mr. Barnes. He makes no comment upon 
ithe statement except to refer to it as pessimistic, and apparently 
sees no inconsistency between it and other quotations which he 
makes from the same source. The book is intenced to possess, 
says Professor Barnes, “an immediate practical value for the 
solution of concrete social problems.” ‘The only hope,” he says, 
“of a successful and efficient utilization of the remarkable con- 
tributions of science and technology to human society lies in a 
persistent and organized effort to develop those social sciences 
which alone can serve to guide man toward an ever more safe 
and adequate exploitation and control of the increased power 
which natural science and technology have placed at his dis- 
” 

Now if Mr. Barnes means what he seems to mean in the sen- 
tence first quoted, how can he mean what he says in the others? 
How can there be “hope”’ where there is no choice? If we have 
no choice in any thought or act how can we make “a persistent 
and organized effort,’’ unless it happens to be foreordained that 
we should? Can anything really be at man’s “disposal” if he has 
no choice in thought or act? How can this book or any other 
book be of “practical value’ for the solution of problems, how can 
there be any solution, if there is no choice in act or thought from 
birth to the grave? I have seen the advertisement of a new book 
by Professor Barnes called “The Repression of Crime.” How 
can we hope to repress crime or reform the criminal if there is 
no choice for any one anywhere? 

Does not such a belief make all life utterly meaningless and 
futile? Does it not take away all incentive to effort? If the 
answer is that we have no choice but to struggle on, at least it 
Tobs us of all satisfaction in the struggle. 

A.B. 


* * 


AN ANSWER TO DR. ADAMS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the Leader for May 29 is an article from the pen of my 
friend Frank Adams, on the subject ‘““‘The Long Road to Peace.’’ 
I think the topic of the article indicates a great truth—it is 
a long road to peace. I am of the conviction it is a longer road 
than the article itself seems to suggest. In my humble judgment, 
peace is not to be achieved as the result of a mental attitude, but 
as the beneficial effect of justice, administered by unselfish but 
effective agencies. 

Dr. Adams states four propositions, and I find myself out 
of accord with them all. First, he declares modern warfare 
is sheer waste, both of economic and spiritual resources. If he 
had said that war is costly, and that it is time the nations of 
the world were finding a more reasonable and satisfactory method 
of settling their differences, I could have heartily agreed. But 
as to whether or not war is sheer waste depends upon whether 
-one regards the service of our veterans as sacrifice or as invest- 
ment. : 

With the second proposition I am sure I have company in 
my disagreement. Is “war conceived in selfishness and born of 
commercial rivalry?” Does Dr. Adams mean to imply that our 
forefathers should have submitted to the tyranny of oppression, 
rather than revolt? And does he not see in the Civil War more 
than a family fight about commercial rivalry? Was commerce 


the only, or the chief, cause of the World War? I grant you that 
commercial questions were doubtless involved. But I am old- 
fashioned enough to believe there were other issues at stake also, 
issues which were most significant and which were worth fight- 
ing for, when necessity came. 

As to the third item of military propaganda, I am fully 
confident that there is not the slightest danger that this republic 
will become a menace to the peace of the world because of any 
military program. We are too much devoted to the interests 
of peace to ever become autocratic or militaristic. There is not 
space here to set forth my reasons for disagreeing with the fourth 
proposition. I am eager to get to the main point of the discus- 
sion. I would not be thought of as a champion of warfare, I 
thoroughly believe that the time is coming when righteousness 
and peace shall bless the brotherhood of man throughout the 
world. But Iam also cognizant of the fact that in international 
relations the nations of the world are yet as children, and many 
unexpected things may happen. 

We do not think because a man locks his windows and doors 
at night that he is inviting robbers, nor do I think that when a 
nation pursues a reasonable program of preparedness it is in- 
viting war with some other nation. 

I am not anxious to wear the uniform in service again, and I 
pray God my son may never have to bear arms. But I’d rather 
have him die a soldier than a slacker. I think the crux of the 
whole matter is here. Let us work for peace and talk peace all 
we can. But let us not say that we will defy the Government in 
case of war. That kind of attitude breeeds anarchy. I am sin- 
cerely of the conviction that they who violate acts of the Govern- 
ment regarding liquor and dope, and they who seek to twist the 
Government to their own selfish ends through special privilege, 
and they who counsel defiance to the Government in time of 
national emergency, are all in the same class in that they all 
alike lend encouragement to lawlessness and anarchy. 

Harry F. Shook. 

Concord, N. H. 


+ + 


JUDGE HILL ON DR. ROBLIN’S LETTER 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

May I say just a word to tell you how much I appreciated 
Dr. Roblin’s letter in the Leader of May 8 with reference to the 
use of the ritual form and ceremonial in our churches? It seemed 
refreshing to read such a clear and thoughtful statement put out 
by a Protestant, and, more particularly, a Universalist. I have 
felt for a long time just as he expressed himself, and have hoped 
that some of the influential men in the Protestant churches 
might come into the open and say some of these things for the 
influence they would have. I firmly believe that the great mass 
of people are becoming more and more interested in form, cere- 
monial and ritual, and in proper and symbolic church architec- 
ture, and that the Protestant church which will eventually appeal 
to them will be the one which will combine the liberal message 
with the beauty of architecture, service, and music of a Catholic 
church. More power to Dr. Roblin, and may others dare to 
come out and take the same stand. 

I am afraid many people, in the years gone by, have lost 
sight of the fact that the liberal message did not require plain- 
ness and simplicity of surroundings for its effect, and, in their 
desire to emphasize clearly the distinction between their belief 
and that of the Catholic and Episcopal Churches, have felt that 
it was necessary to rob their service and their surroundings of 
the charm and beauty and impressiveness of the old time cathe- 
dral. I hope the day is coming when we may combine the two. 

Of course I realize that this will, of necessity, be a slow proc- 
ess, for our people have been trained and brought up to be accus- 
tomed to the plainness and simplicity surrounding their religious 
worship, and it would be unfortunate if any attempt were made, 
or if any one even suspected that an attempt was being made, 
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to force by regulation or legislation the universal adoption of a 
new method or system. I am opposed to that in all respects, as 
I have not yet known any one person or any group of people 
to be reformed by ukase, decree or legislation. It must be by 
education and by the creation of public sentiment which recog- 
nizes the advantages of a different system and is glad to take 
advantage of them. 
Robert W. Hill. 
Salem, Mass. 
<4 ER 
HAVE FAITH, BROTHER, TRY! 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

With all due submission to the powers and rights of the 
editorial seat, I beg to express the opinion that the article by 
Dr. Adams, appearing in the Leader of May 29, is illogical, mis- 
representative, grossly incorrect and dangerous. Dr. Adams is 
following a line of thinking that is perilously shallow. 

If I supposed there would be any slightest chance to ob- 
tain hearing I would prepare an article in comment upon his 
errors. Recognizing this as probably out of the question, I 
desire to put it on record in your mind that one humble Uni- 
versalist respectfully excepts in this whole matter. 

William P.F. Ferguson. 

Franklin, Pa. 
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ASPIRING TO SOMETHING HIGH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am enclosing a few lines written last summer while suf- 
fering with indigestion and a disordered liver. There is no ac- 
counting for what a man may do that has these ailments. I am 
full aware that it is about as awkward for a mechanic to attempt 
to write verse, or anything in the literary line, as it would be for 
a Rev. D. D. to attempt to make a golden rooster and affix it to 
the spire of his church. In each case the attempt may he to 
aspire to something high; there is a probability that each may fall 
flat. I was influenced by the splendid article by Frank Durward 
Adams, ‘“‘The Long Road to Peace,”’ to send my verse along. 

If there is any blame attached to a mechanic doing such a 
thing charge it to ‘““The Long Road to Peace.” 

COW. Page. 

Meriden, Conn. 


A Stanza from the Poem 


Wars have passed into sad history. 
It will be a dastardly mystery 

Not to embrace a better plan, 
Conserving the usefulness of man, 
Than to maim and kill each other 
That should ke treated as a brother. 
Let all the nations together rejoice, 
And as one, make happy choice 

To outlaw war and rule of might, 
For love of justice and eternal] right, 
To the end that wars may cease 


Work for the thousand years of peace. 
* * 


MORE HEART IN RELIGION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

There is no doubt opportunity to learn something every 
day. Sometimes we are startled in gaining information on mat- 
ters where we were confident we had gleaned the field thoroughly. 
For example take a statement in a recent number of the Leader 
that sob-sisters in the Universalist Church are a deterrent to 
Unitarians when the subject of uniting the denominations is up 
for consideration. The presumption here is that ministers in our 
church indulge in emotionalism when they preach. Would that 
this were a fact, but unfortunately it is so far removed from 
reality that after forty-five years in our ministry I have yet 
to hear an emotional sermon from any of the brethren. The 
truth is our ministers seem to shun emotion as if it were a bug- 
bear. 
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If there is the least fear on the part of our Unitarian brethren 
that they are likely to meet with sobbing pulpits, or anything 
emanating from our pulpits likely to cause sobbing in our pews, 
let them discard that fear forever and possess their souls in 
peace. Our manner of setting forth the gospel is as unemotional 
as theirs. May I add, “Pity ’tis ’tis true?” 

Many of our thoughtful men have felt for years that if we 
could mingle more—much more—-“‘heart”’ in our proclamation 
of the truth we would fare forth more satisfactorily in every 
way. God never intended the sovereign emotions of the soul 
to be inhibited as we of the so-called liberal churches inhibit 
them. The noble mystics of the past, the great evangelists of 
every age, the commanding preachers of our day, furnish evi- 
dence of the vast influence of real religious thought fired with 
fervor. 

Ethical essays are excellent food, and the world needs that 
sort of nourishment, but when morality is warmed by emotion 
then the ethical content gets its real grip on life. Of course there 
always will be those who will look askance upon any emotional 
demonstration as an exhibition of bad form, which to them is a. 
major sin, but what of it? Who has set such over the world as 
the arbiters and lords of good form? For the most part they are 
self-appointed and are only effective in maintaining a much too 
constant imperturbable ineffectiveness. The souls of the 


mighty have always reflected heart as well as mind. 


Did not the laureate discern the need which is our need 
when he wrote: 


“Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell 
That mind and soul according well 

May make one music as before, 
But vaster—”’ 


and might he not well have added, more complete? 
S. H. Roblin. 
Boston, Mass. 


* * 


A GOOD FELLOW TRAVELER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Enclosed you will find a check given me nearly three months 
ago for two years payment for the Leader, past and future, if it 
can. We have traveled far with you, both abroad and in this 
beautiful country of our own, and always with delight at the 
beauties you have opened to our view. Nothing is of small 
moment to you in describing birds, flowers, and people you meet. 
We thank you, and hope you will live long to help the world to 
enjoy life. 

Eva F. Aiderson. 

Pataskala, Ohio. 
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PRINT THE HISTORIC SERMONS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Another idea has come to me. It may be of value; it may 
be valueless. Anyhow, I send it across the plains to you. 

I have heard such statements as this, ““My, but I wish you 
could have heard Dr. So and So, when he gave the occasional 
sermon thirty or forty years ago.”’ I have been told that on oc- 
casions Dr. Nash delivered addresses that lifted the conventions 
and sent them on their way to progress. I read in the last 
Leader of a remarkable address that Dr. Shutter once delivered. 
And so it goes. 

Now it isn’t my fault that I wasn’t here earlier on this 
earth to hear those addresses and those sermons which were so 
vital and stimulating. The story of Mrs. Crooker’s life tells us 
that she preached with great power. 

Would it not be a good idea for you to go through the pages’ 
of the past, pick out some of those mighty sermons and addresses 
and print them in the Leader? It seems to me that such a pro- 
cedure would give us of to-day a Golden Treasury. What do 
you think? 

% HoieNe 
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Understanding Our World 


A Conservative View of Russian Conditions 


An Investigation by Members of the British Parliament 


For some months four conservative members of the British 
Parliament, Frank Nelson, Robert Boothby, Lieutenant Colonel 
T. C. R. Moore and Captain R. E. Bourne, have been in Russia 
studying the operation of the government. The mission was un- 
official in form but at least semi-official in fact—that is, the 
political importance of the members and the weight inevitably 
attached to any conclusions they might make gave an official 
importance to it. On May 28 the members issued the following 
report, which probably will have an important influence upon 
British-Russian relations and also the relations of the United 
States and Russia. We are indebted to Universal (News) Serv- 
ice for the text: 

The underlying idea of this mission was to place at the dis- 
posal of the Conservative Party of the House of Commons first- 
hand knowledge of the present state of affairs in Soviet Russia, 
for we felt the party would welcome an unbiased account of the 
impressions of four of their members as to the present adminis- 
tration of the Union of the Soviet and the Socialist Republics 
and its probable future, and incicentally its effect upon Russia 
as well as its effect on Britain by prolongation of political and 
economic estrangement between the two countries. 

Consicering the political, constitutional, organization of 
modern Russia, three facts of fundamental importance must 
constantly ke borne in mind. 

The first is that the existing government is an autocracy, 
pure and simple. 

The second is that its revolutionary government, having 
attained power and maintaining itself in power by methods of 
violence, is pledged to institute a rule of the proletariat and re- 
ceiving its main support from a people soaked in such slogans as 
“All Power to Soviets,” “‘Workers Control over Production,” 
“Down with Capitalism and Bourgeoisie.” 

Changes in the economic policy already have taken place 
and further changes are inevitable. But they will be cautious 
and slow, especially as there is now no individual possessed of 
the commanding force and influence of Lenine to carry them 
through. 

The third point is that the fountain head of power in Russia 
to-day is the Communist Party. While some changes in policy 
and even in some political tenets of that party have occurred and 
are bound to occur, its strength and pcsition in the country is on 
the whole steadily increasing. 

It contains at present about 600,000 members, about 4-10ths 
of 1 per cent of the population, upon all of whom the government 
may absolutely rely. 

The governing body of the Communist Party is known as 
“Polit-bureau,”’ and the fact that the members include Stalin, 
Bukharin, Rykoff, Tomsky, Veroshilov and Trotzky is proof 
that the fall of the Communist Party would involve also a fall 
of the Government, an event which we now believe to be highly 
improbable: 

While it is possible to find much to approve of in the ad- 
ministrative sphere of the Soviets, where great efficiency is to be 
found, there are two forms of government activity to which 
strongest exception must be taken. 

Justice meted out in “‘people’s courts’ hitherto, has been 
farcical, the chairmen of the courts being elected by various execu- 
tive committees and being possessed of no professional qualifica- 
tions for their posts. 

We understand that the mental caliber and legal knowledge 
of the presiding officers and their assessors (chosen from the 
Soviets), have improved lately, but the fact remains that the 
whole system of justice continues to be based purely on politics, 
and numerous instances were brought to our notice of cases in 
which the political complexion of one of the disputants had been 


allowed to vitiate all of the abstract principles of right and wrong. 

The other form of government activity which we most 
strongly disapprove of is that carried on by the General Political 
Union. That methods of terrorism were inevitable in the years 
immediately following the revolution we do not-for a moment 
deny, and that a certain amount of political espionage and ar- 
bitrary imprisonment has always been an inseparable part of the 
Russian political life we fully admit. 

But for wholesale arrests, imprisonment, deportations, and 
even shooting for purely political offenses without any attempt 
at trial, which we have every reason to believe still go on, there 
can ke no possible justification. 

An atmosphere engendered by these performances is wholly 
unnecessary in Moscow—a model city as far as orders are con- 
cerned—-and after a time becomes intolerable to those who have 
to live there. 

Transition from fact to theory proceeds, in our judgment, 
surely, if very slowly. An example of this is the toleration now 
accorded to all forms of religion. Though we must point out that 
this tolerance goes hand in hand with the most insidious and 
widespread propaganda against Christianity, in fact the methods 
adopted in certain clubs, schools and barracks to ridicule Christ 
and blaspheme his teachings filled us with abhorrence. ; 

Class distinctions as we know them have keen swept away, 
but there exists a class of more or less prosperous civil servants who 
bear striking resemblance (it is pcessible to say this only out- 
sice of Russia) to the hated bourgeoisie. 

The information supplied to us by many sources indicates 
that the bulk of workers and peasants are better off since the 
revolution than before. This dces not mean that we consider 
Communism, as such, to ke a success. The point we make is 
that the present system of government is not Communism as it 
is generally understood, but autocracy. 4 

And the only means of dictatorship over the proletariat is 
extremely efficient. 

Class and caste have largely broken down. Regarding 
finance, the position generally bristles with complexities, but the 
situation is in no sense dangerous and the government is far 
removed from bankruptey, which latter view has keen voiced 
of late in many quarters. 

Trade unions exist, but in rezards to “the right to strike’’ 
we were informed in a hig railway shop some time ago that the 
workers voted to quit on a certain date but the strike failed to 
materialize, owing to the fact that 400 of the men involved were 
removed from their homes by the police and have not since 
reappeared. 

If political and economic cevelopments continue at the 
present rate, it is quite conceivable that in a few years a system 
of administration will have evolved not unsuited to the require- 
ments of this extraordinary country of 14,000,000 square miles 
and its 160,000,000 people of all kinds and conditions. 

We suggest that the British objective in regard to Russia 
should be fourfold. One, to check and ultimately stop anti- 
British propaganda. Two, to obtain recognition by the Russian 
government of pre-war private debts. Three, to get as much 
money as possible for the British nationals to whom such debts 
are due. Four, to increase the trade between Britain and Russia 
for the sake of our unemployed. 

Actual terms need not involve any government guarantees. 
Germans and Americans are beginning to enter the field in 
large numbers. 

Therefore, we suggest that no favorable opportunity be 
missed for securing between ourselves and Russia a diplomatic 
and commercial settlement that will be satisfactory to both sides, 
for we believe such an opportunity will shortly present itcelf, 
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Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


Three Books on Philosophy 


The Scientific Method in Philosophy. By 
Bertrand Russell. The Open’ Court 
Publishing Company. $2.00. 

Nature and Human Nature. By Hartley 
Burr Alexander. The Open Court Pub- 
lishing Company. $3.00. 

Evolutionary Naturalism. By Roy W. 
Sellars. The Open Court Publishing 
Company. $2.50. 

The Open Court Publishing Company 
is un’que in its own field, for it is some- 
thing more than a publishing company. 
It is ar. enterprise « evoted to the discov- 
ery of a way of lie, hich shall accord with 
the finc ngs of sciei ce, religion, and philcs- 
ophy. 

In additicn to the two journals 
which it issues, the Open Court and the 
Monist, it publishes annually a consid- 
erable number of important works, some 
of them new, some translations of not- 
able European books, and some reprints 
of classics. It has made available in cheap 
paper-covered editions works by Kant, 
Descartes, Hume, Berkeley, and others, 
and among modern philosophers it has 
published books by such men as Bertrand 
Russell and John Dewey. It also pub- 
lishes more technical works in science, 
and it has issued a number of books on 
the history of religion. 

We are glad to call attention to the 
achievements of this company, and it 
seems appropriate to do so at a time when 
we are reviewing three of their books. 
These books are not new, having been 
published within the last five or six years, 
but they are of lasting importance. To 
devote much space to them is impossible, 
but we are conficent that many readers of 
the Leader will be interested in them. 

Bertrand Russell’s “Scientific Method 
in Philosophy” is composed of Lowell 
lectures. It advances the opinion that 
philosophy has keen fruitless in the past 
because philosophers devoted themselves 
to questions that could not be answered. 
It aims to delimit the field of philosophy, 
much as the rise of modern science brought 
about the delimitation of the field which 
the pseudo-sciences had pre-empted. Mr. 
Russell kegins with a keen criticism of 
monistie icealism and Bergsonian in- 
tuitionism. He then discusses the problem 
of knowledge, taking his stand with the 
realists, This leads him to a considera- 
tion of the problem of continuity and 
infinity, which involves him to some ex- 
tent in mathematics, He concludes with 
an excellent chapter on the problem of 
free wil’, 

If we mistake not, Mr. Russell has 
changed some of his views since writing 
this book, but he would doubtless hold 


Book Reviews 


Conducted by Granville Hicks 


that in general the opinions expressed here 
are still valid. 

Professor Alexander represents precisely 
the tendency which Mr. Russell deplores. 
“Nature and Human Nature” is a series 
of meditations on the ultimate problems of 
the universe, with little attention paid to 
method. Indeed, Alexander seems less a 
philosopher than a well-read man engaged 
in pondering the eternal mysteries. The 
essays, which cover a wide variety of topics, 
are interesting rather than profound. 
The point of view is pragmatic and plural- 
istic, showing the influence of William 
James. Alexander believes in a limited 
God who is struggling with us against evil. 
His outlook is thoroughly anthropocentric, 
that is he makes man the measure of the 
universe, and on this basis he introduces 
the customary arguments for optimism 
and belief in immortality. The last chap- 
ter, in which the author presents his 
apologia pro sua fide, is an interesting de- 
fense of the man who believes himself 
thoroughly Christian and who neverthe- 
less refuses to join the church. 

Much more profound than Dr. Alex- 
ander’s book is Roy Wood Sellars’ ‘‘Evo- 
lutionary Naturalism,” a thoughtful study 
of the view of the universe implicit in 
science. Mr. Sellars fully realizes the 
weaknesses of old-fashioned mechanistic 
materialism, and seeks to substitute a view 
which is both logically and scientifically 
more sound. He holds to a monism that 
is quite as rigorous as that of the material- 
ists, but he maintains that his view is 
more in accord with the idea of evolution. 
He contends that in the process of evolu- 
tion new values are created. Or, to use 
his own jargon, genetic continuity may be 
accompanied by logical discontinuity. 
Thus we can accept all the values which we 
commonly call mental, the while we re- 
gard mind itself as a function of the body. 
Thus, also, we can speak of purpose. 

The chief value of Mr. Sellars’ book is 
that he fully realizes that all the com- 
plexity of the life of man must be taken 
into consideration. It is no good to ex- 
plain away mind and_ consciousness, 
for example, unless we can show how the 
functions commonly attributed to mind 
and consciousness are performed. Yet he 
is confident that the nature of man can be 
explained without dragging in a mysterious 
vital force. He tries to show that the 
fundamental stuff of the universe has, 
without introduction of any new force, 
developed new forms of life and new levels 
of existence. It is quite true that the 
book raises more problems than it answers, 
but Mr. Sellars has many fruitful sug- 
gestions none the less. It is significant 
that since this book was published in 
1922 practically every important book 
on philosophy has headed more or less in 
the same direction. 


How Shall Country Youth Be Served? 
By H. Paul Douglass. George H. Doran 

Company. $2.50. 

The Institute of Social and Religious 
Research, a fact-finding agency which 
aims to increase the efficiency of churches 
and similar organizations, has made some 
extremely valuable surveys. The present 
investigation was conducted by Professor 
Douglass for the purpose of discovering 
how certain character-forming associa- 
tions, such as the Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. 
C. A., the Boy Scouts, and the Girl Scouts, 
serve the rural populations of this coun- 
try. The investigation was carried on in 
fifty-three representative counties from 
coast to coast. 

Mr. LTouglass and his associates dis- 
covered “‘that relatively only a few boys 
and girls in a few places are reached by 
all the character-building agencies com- 
bined.”” Moreover, there is some duplica- 
tion and considerable dissension. All the 
organizations find difficulty in reaching 
communities and in naturalizing their 
work. Problems also arise in the ad- 
justment of these organizations to the 
churches. The book discusses the various 
issues at some length, and goes on to sug- 
gest possible experiments looking toward 
the eventual discovery of working solu- 
tions. 

The surveys carried on under the direc- 
tion of the Institute, and particularly the 
surveys conducted by Dr. Douglass, 
have been of high quality, both with regard 
to technique and with regard to fruitful- 
ness of suggestion. Not only should the 
organizations in question, which have co- 
operated in the survey, find value in the 
conclusions reached, but also leaders in 
local rural communities will find assist- 
ance in the solving of their problems. 


* * 
Deutero-Isaiah 
By Reuben Levy. Oxford University 


Press. $1.75. 

A commentary is not supposed to be 
particularly thrilling, but Professor Levy 
has managed to write about one, perhaps 
the greatest, of the Hebrew prophets in 
an exceedingly interesting manner. In 
addition to giving a new translation of 
Deutero-Isaiah together with pertinent 
comment, he has written an introduction 
on the influence of the book on Hebrew 
thought. This introductory essay is 
valuable for its suggestive treatment of 
Judaism from the exile to the present time. 

Mr. Levy only briefly reviews the 
familiar evidence which has led scholars 
to conclude that chapters xl to lv of our 
present book of Isaiah could not have 
been written by the prophet of that name. 
He goes on immediately to outline the 
teachings of the anonymous thinker who, 
for convenience’s sake, is called Deuteroe 

(Continued on page 29) 


MEMORIAL SERVICES AT THE 
BIRTHPLACE 


Mrs. Hunt writes: 

“T wish every member of the W.N. M.A. 
could have been at the Clara Barton Birth- 
_ place May 28 and witnessed the splendid 

co-operation of North Oxford teachers 
' and school children together with the 
goodly assembly of parents and friends. 
' | “Ttwasa beautiful sight, looking towards 
' Oxford, to see that well kept line of sixty 
or more pupils with their teachers marching 
_ with flags held high, blowing in the breeze 
and sunlight, with a much larger flag 
carried by a bey at the head of the pro- 
cession. 

“Representatives from the Civil War, 
the Spanish War, and the World War 
were present. 

“After the singing by the pupils of 
‘America the Beautiful,’ it was my privilege 
to extend a welcome to our visitors. This 
was followed by a poem, ‘Old Glory,’ by 
a pupil, another poem, and an inspiring 
address by our custodian, Mrs. Holden. 
The Salute to the Flag and the singing of 
‘America’ mace a fitting climax to a per- 
fect memorial service. 

“The children went through the house 
observing the furnishings with great 
interest. As they left each child received a 
pretty, well filled basket covered with 
red, white and blue paper, much to their 
delight. 

“All carried flowers tc decorate the 
grave of Clara Barton.” 

* * 
GOOD NEWS FROM WASHINGTON, 
Bb: Cz 


A recent letter to Mrs. Vallentyne from 
Mrs. van Schaick, Japan chairman of the 
Mission Circle in Washington, D. C., 
brings the exceedingly good news that 
the Washington Circle has voted to adopt 
Utako, the Japanese girl whom Mrs. Rowe 
mentioned in her recent appeal to friends 
in America through this column in an 
article entitled ‘““What Would You Have 
Done?” If Utako has already been cared 
for, Washington is willing to take another 
girl. When we have good news like this 
we want to share it with all of our in- 
terested readers. 


* * 


MORE ABOUT THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS CONVENTION 

This is the second chapter of the report 
of the Forty-first Annual Convention of 
the Woman’s Universalist Missionary 
Society of Massachusetts, held at the 
Church of the Redemption, Boston, May 
19, giving more details of this splendid 
gathering. 

Forty-eight of the fifty-three active 
Mission Circles in the state were repre- 
sented and the roll call showed an at- 
tendance of 357. 


The reports of the various Department 
chairmen showed that for the most part 
the lines of work which they represented 
have been carried on vigorcusly during 
the past year. 

The treasurer’s report was an illuminat- 
ing one, showing a wise and varied use 
of the income of the society from the ap- 
portionments and from its invested funds. 
Under the system of apportionments in 
use the smallest Circle that pays its ap- 
portionment in full can feel that it is do- 
ing just as much for the lines of work that 
are sponsored by the state and national 
organizations as the largest Circle, and it 
was very gratifying to note that a very 
large proportion of the Circles of the state 
have paid their apportionments in full 
this year. 

Mr. Frank A. Dewick spoke during the 
morning session in behalf of Bethany 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Union, and Mrs. Mann, a representative 
of the W. C. T. U., gave a stirring talk 
on the work of that organization. 

* * 


DON’T FORGET TO REMEMBER 


Denominational Summer Insti- 
tutes 

Camp Hill, Ala., June 25-July 5. 
Galesburg, Ill., June 20-26. 
Ferry Beach, Me., July 24-31. 
Murray Grove, N. J., August 1-7. 
Camp Cheery, Ferry Beach, July 24-31. 
And at Northfield, Mass.’ 
Camp Murray, July 13-21. 


* * 


So take and use Thy work; 

Amend what flaws may lurk, 

What strain o’ the stuff, what warpings 
past the aim! 

My times be in Thy hand! 

Perfect the cup as planned! 

Let age approve of youth, and death com-. 
plete the same. 

Robert Browning. 


| Our Young People and Others 


Conducted for June by S. Laurine Freeman 


WHY IS A JUNIOR UNION? 
Just Starting 

In one of our churches a new Junior 
Union is organizing, made up of children 
from eight to ten years of age. The pre- 
liminary meeting was held about six 
weeks ago. Following is a brief summary 
of activities to date. 

A simple constitution has been adopted 
“article by article’ and is referred to 
frequently as “the rules.”” Officers and 
chairmen of three committees have been 
elected, only one of these, and that a minor 
one, being suggested, even indirectly, 
by the superintendent. A few parliamen- 
tary forms have been taught as the need 
for them arose. 

A “Union Song” (“This is My Father’s 
World’) is practically memorized. This 
was sung by the group as their contribu- 
tion to the entertainment of a District 
League Meeting by the Senior Union, but 
was not learned with that in mind. Two 
Juniors also had recitations for this occa- 
sion. A Union Psalm (the 95th) and a 
Junior Prayer have been discussed and are 
becoming familiar. 

May baskets were made for mothers 
and for the sick. Wild flowers were sent 
to a city kindergarten. A Sunset Picnic 
was a huge success and gave the superin- 
tendent more side lights on home condi- 
tions and individual tendencies than could 
be gathered in a year of Sunday school 
hours. A Union “Yell’’ has been learned 
and adapted to various uses. 

The corner-stone of this Junior Union is 
individual initiative. “It’s to be what 
you’d like it to be’ is the watchword. The 
church school is unusually handicapped by 
lack of teachers. The Junior Union enables 


one adult (another assisting at the piano) 
to keep in touch with some twenty boys 
and girls in their most receptive years, 
and to add several hours per month to 
their religious education. 

Keeping It Up 

A certain Superintendent has had three 
Junicr Unions, in two different churches, 
during the last few years. The first group 
is now active in a streng Senior Unicn. 
The secend group became “‘Intermediates” 
a year or two ago and as such the mem- 
bers are doing excellent work locally and 
are beginning to take an interest in the 
wider field of Y. P. C. U. activity. The 
third group, little folks from eight to 
twelve years of age, are just completing a 
busy year. 

These Junicrs have met regularly, some- 
times under serious handicaps. They 
have made valentines and scrap books 
and pasted scripture verses on the back 
of picture postcards for use in the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital. They prepared an Easter 
basket for a member who was in the hos- 
pital. They have contributed to a ‘‘Kiddie 
Kit” for the Clara Barton Camp. 

Bible hunts and memory verses have 
helped to make the Bible familiar to the 
members. Two box parties and a May 
party have provided fun. 


The End of It All 


According to the “Suggested Constitu- 
tion for Junior Unions” the object of the 
Junior Union “is to help boys and girls to 
know and obey and love the law of God 
as taught to us by Jesus.” The activities 
reported above indicate a few of the meth- 
ods through which this object is being 
attained. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
June 13-June 19. Headquarters and 
Barre, Vt. (Goddard Institute.) 
Miss Slaughter: 
June 13-June 19. Webster City, lowa 
(State Convention); Galesburg, Ill. 
Dr. Huntley: 
June 13-June 19. Provincetown, Mass., 
and Headquarters. 
* * 
NORTHFIELD 


Northfield is a distinct experience, dif- 
ferent from any other school which I have 
ever attended. Northfield gives a some- 
thing which grows upon you, so that you 
soon begin to think in terms of a series of 
years, rather than just one year’s attend- 
ance at the conference. The feeling is 
ever before you that you can not afford to 
miss the opportunities offered in the pro- 
gram, and so I am anticipating with pleas- 
ure my return to the Conference of Re- 
ligious Education in July for my fourth 
season. 

Every worker becomes exhausted, both 
mentally and physically, at the end of the 
church year, and one of the best tonics 
that I know of is attendance at Northfield. 

In my work as Director of Religious 
Education of the Lynn Universalist 
Church and Dean of the Lynn Community 
School of Religious Education, participa- 
tion at Northfield meets a real need. 

One can not have too much preparation 
for such work. It is your knowledge, 
opinions, and experience, plus that of 
others, which increases your efficiency; it 
is listening to and studying with such 
instructors as Northfield affords, that 
fortifies you for greater endeavor for the 
coming season. Those instructors give of 
their best, and you come away better 
equipped for the undertakings of the par- 
ticular position which you hold. 

It is the fine classes and faculty, the 
splendid fellowship, the meeting of old 
friends and the making of new friends, and 
the natural and spiritual setting and as- 
sociations of the place, that give you re- 
newed inspiration and strength for the 
work of the Kingdom each succeeding year. 

Carl A. Hempel. 


* * 


THE BOSTON UNION 


The annual meeting of the Sabbath 
School Union was held at the Brcokline 
church on Thursday, May 27. After the 
bountiful supper served by the ladies of 
the church, the business meeting was 
called to order by the pre.ident, Mrs. 
Nellie E. Friend. The reports of the 
secretary, treasurer, and trustees were 
presented in printed form and showed a 
year of useful service. It was vcted to 
give $150 to the Vacation School at Everett 
and $25 to the Vacation School at Mel- 
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- These initials; familiar to all 
* correspondents of the General Sun- 
* day School Association, have pre- 
* viously stood for Janet M. Stod- 
* dard, but henceforth will have a 
* slightly different significance. On 
* June 8 the young lady became the 
* bride of Mr. Howard G. Stover. 
* For over seven years she has been 
* -the secretary of the Association’s 
* president and has had general 
* charge of the Boston office. A model 
* of devotion, efficiency and good 
* cheer, she has won the abiding 
* friendship of all her fellow-labor- 
* ers. Fortunately for the cause, 
* Mrs. Stover will retain the posi- 
* tion for which she is so eminently 
= fitted 

* 
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rose. The policy was continued of en- 
couraging schools to send representatives 
to Summer Conferences by voting to pay 
$15 for one delegate and $30 for two. 
This offer is extended to every school in 
the limits of the Sabbath School Union, 
and it is hoped that many will avail 
themselves of the help. The following 
officers were elected: President, Mrs. 
Nellie E. Friend; vice-president, Rev. U.S. 
Milburn; secretary, Miss Dora J. Brown; 
treasurer, Mr. Robert Needham; trustee, 
Mr. O. W. Smith, of Wakefield. Beautiful 
solos were rendered by Mrs. John Smith 
Lowe. 

The address of the evening was given 
by Prof. H. Augustine Smith of Boston 
University. His theme was “The Fine 
Arts of Religion.” He named five Fine 
Arts—congregational singing, special mu- 
sic, worship and ritual, drama and pag- 
eantry, and pictures, showing how each 
may contribute to the enrichment of 
Sunday school and church services. He 
made a fine plea for the real hymn of wor- 
ship rather than the cheap “‘gospel song,” 


and cited as an example of the finest type 
of hymn one composed by our own John 
Coleman Adams, ‘‘We praise Thee, God, 
for harvests earned.” He suggested the 
dedication of a new hymn-book in the 
Sunday school as a way of emphasizing its 
religious value and incidentally of ensur- 
ing a more careful treatment of the books, 
In clear fashion he diagnesed the chief 
difficulty with special music, showing 
that the congregation look at organist 
and singers as there to entertain, instead 
of as those through whom they may wor- 
ship God. Both musicians and hearers 
need a different attituce. 

After a brief discussion of each of these 
Fine Arts, Professor Smith stepped to the 
back of the room and with the stereopticon 
demonstrated some of the things that can 
be done with pictures. Illustrations of 
scripture and hymns were thrown upon 
the screen, and a complete service on 
“Thanksgiving” was worked out. As a 
part of this, Professor Smith sang Joyce 
Kilmer’s ‘‘Trees,’’ with pictures illustrat- — 
ing the poem. Mrs. Smith presided at the 
piano. 

* * 


PHILADELPHIA BECKONS 


Our hosts in the City of Brotherly Love 
are eager to give welcome to the happy — 
folks of the Sunday schools and the Young - 
People’s Unions. It looks now as though 
we would gather in good numbers to test 
their hospitality. 

Our program is complete and is as prom- 
ising as any we ever have had. Note the- 
addition of Mr. Frederick W. Libby as 
the Sunday evening speaker on the prob- 
lem of world friendship. 

Reservations? If you have not already 
applied, please do so now and let not the 
sun go down upon your delay. Address) | 
Mrs. Andrew J. Weakley, 333 Woodlawn | 
Ave., Glenside, Pa. 


* * 


FACTS AND FOLKS 


Ohio reports three new Home Depart~ 
ments, Maine, three, New York, two, and! 
Iowa, two. 


The Maine State Secretary writes: 
“We have just had Mr. and Mrs. Victor 
A. Friend for our mid-year meeting of 
superintendents, and they gave us great: 
inspiration and encouragement.” 


Mrs. Grace Morrison Poole is the new 
recording secretary of the General Fed. 
eration of Women’s Clubs, having beer) 
the unanimous choice at the recent na. 
tional convention. Here is one of the 
busiest ladies in the United States, on 
who lectures nearly every day on curren? 
events or other matters of great impor 
tance. Yet she thinks it a wise investmen’ 
of her time and strength to teach a clas» 
in our church schoo! at Brockton, Mass. 
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Atlanta.—In view of 
the fight that is being 
made on modernism by 
the so-called fundamental- 
ists, the pulpit supply 
committee of the Liberal 
Christian Church thought 
it wise to secure a number 
of notable men from dif- 
ferent sections of the coun- 
try, to preach on the general theme of the 
Relation of Religion and Science. The 
first of these was Rev. J. B. Tegarden of 
New Orleans, who took for his subject, “A 
Cloud of Witnesses.” On April 18 Rev. 
Frederick R. Griffin, D. D., of Philadel- 
phia, spoke on “Truth the Only Ortho- 
doxy.”’ In the evening of the same date, 
Rey. Lon R. Call of Louisville spoke on 
“Loosening the Apron Strings of Dogma.” 
Then on Sunday, April 25, Dr. Robert C. 
Rhodes of Emory University filled the 
pulpit, taking for his subject, ““The Pres- 
ent Status of Evolution.”’ Sunday, May 2, 
Rabbi David Marx, D. D., of Atlanta, 
preached on ‘Evolution and Religion.” 
Rey. Stanard Dow Butler of St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., preached May 9, taking for 
his subject, “The Philosophy of Evolu- 
tion, Its Bearing upon the Thought and 
Especially upon the Conduct of the 
Modern World.” Rev. Samuel G. Dun- 
ham of Providence, R. I., filled the pulpit 
at the morning and evening service, May 
16. Then on Tuesday evening, May 18, 
Dr. Dunham lectured at a joint meeting 
of the Woman’s Union, Men’s Club and 
Y.P.C.U. Sunday, May 23, Rev. John 
W. Rowlett, D. D., of Atlanta, filled the 
pulpit. This experiment has proved the 
wisdom of the committee. Seldom, if 
ever, has a series of sermons attracted such 
a large attendance to this church. At 
several of the services there were not seats 
to accommodate the crowd, and chairs 
were carried into the aisles to seat the 
people. * * Canon.—-On Saturday after- 
noon, May 8, the W. M.C. A. held a meet- 
ing at the old Jesse Brown spring just 
east of Canon. This is one of nature’s 
beauty spots. It was an ideal place to 
hold the Annual Nature Meeting. The 
clear, deep spring is surrounded by beau- 
tiful spreading trees and enclosed by cir- 
cling hills. The ladies had arranged an 
attractive program for the occasion. 
After the regular program Rev. J. M. 
Rasnake was invited to give a talk on Na- 
ture. The ladies had for guests on this 
occasion Mr. J. C. Bowers of Canon, 
Mrs. Stephenson, Mrs. McMurray and 
Mrs. Culpepper, Lavonia, Mozelle Manley 
of Royston and Rev. J. M. Rasnake, 
Atlanta. A fish fry was then in store for 
us and a general good time forall. Mothers’ 
Day was observed with a sermon appro- 
priate to the occasion. In the afternoon, 


Georgia Letter 


a union Mothers’ Day service was held at 
the Methodist church. Mr. B. F. Cheek of 
Lavonia, one of our most devoted laymen, 
was the principal speaker. Addresses 
were also made by J. F. Bowers, president 
of the Georgia Convention, and Rev. J. M. 
Rasnake. * * Rockwell.—The church 
and Sunday school received a visit from 
Miss Mary Slaughter on her recent trip 
South. She gave some wise suggestions 
that were very much appreciated. The 
Superintendent preached for this church 
on the first Sunday in May. In addition 
to the usual congregation, we had at this 
service Mr. Haynie Summers, editor of 
the Universalist Herald and secretary of 
the Georgia Universalist Convention, also 
Messrs. Frank and Dawson Durdin of At- 
lanta, Mr. J. F. Bowers, president of the 
Georgia Convention, Miss Lizzie Leard, 
Edwin and Julian Bowers and other 
friends from Canon. Dinner was served 
under the oaks to a number of friends, 
aiter which a meeting of the Executive 
Board of the State Convention was held. 
A program committee was appointed and 


Church News 


PERSONALS 
Principal and Mrs. Lyman Ward of 
Camp Hill, Alabama, have issued invita- 
tions for the marriage of their daughter, 
Mary Celina, to Mr. Crawford Allen Rose, 
on June 17, at Camp Hill. 


Dr. and Mrs. Frank Oliver Hall have 
issued invitations for the marriage of 
their daughter, Dorothy Elizabeth Grea- 
nelle, to Mr. Noel Headley Kilby, on June 
18, at the Church of the Divine Paternity, 
New York. Mr. and Mrs. Kilby will 
be at home at 59 Locust Ave., New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y., after Oct.1. They will spend 
the summer in England. 


Rev. William Q. McKnight of the mis- 
sion of the Christian Church (New Light) 
located at Sendai, Japan, and a friend of 
Rey. Clifford R. Stetson, visited Head- 
quarters June 2. 


Rey. George L. Mason, recently of South 
Woodstock, Vt., is now living in Enfield, 
Mass. (post office address Smiths), and is 
available for pulpit supply or church en- 
gagements. 


Rey. T. Eric Davies of Halifax, Nova 


Scotia, was at Headquarters May 23. Mr. ~ 


Davies spoke at the Unitarian meetings 
Anniversary Week. 


Dr. and Mrs. John Clarence Lee of 
Gloucester, Mass., have announced the 
engagement of their daughter, Miss 
Dorothy Crummett Lee, to Harold M. 
March, son of Rev. and Mrs. Frederick 
Williams March of Beirut, Syria. Mr. 


Among Our Churches 


other preliminary steps taken to prepare 
for the session of the Convention to be 
held in August. At the evening service, 
the writer lectured to the congregation on 
the subject, ‘“The Beginnings of Universal- 
ism in the United States.” * * Senoia.— 
The writer filled his regular appointment 
at this church on the third Sunday. The 
day was ideal and good cengregations at- 
tended both services. * * Allatoona.— 
Two services were held with this church 
on the fourth Sunday in May. It was a 
lovely May day and good congregations 
were in attendance. Charles M. Leard 
and M. G. Richardson came up from 
Marietta, Lee F. McMichen and family 
came over from Paulding County, and 
W. H. McMichen, Jasper McMichen and 
family and a Mr. Summers came down 
from Cartersville. After the morning 
dinner was served on the ground and al! 
were invited to stay. It was an enjoy- 
able social occasion and all did full justice 
to the fine spread. These community 
dinners afford a fine opportunity for get- 
ting together and cultivating acquaint- 
ance. ; 
J. M. Rasnake. 


and Interests 


March was graduated from Princeton in 
1917 and also attended Columbia and 
Yale Universities. During the World 
War he served with the British Army in 
Palestine in the Egyptian Expeditionary 
Force. He is now of the faculty of Yale 
University. 

Dr. and Mrs. Herbert E. Benton are at 
their summer home in Contoocook, N. H., 
for a few days to receive their son and his 
wife on their wedding trip east. 


Colonel Louis J. van Schaick, for over 
six years on duty as instructor in the Gen- 
eral Service Schools at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas, has been ordered to the War 
College in Washington, D. C., and will 
move there with his family Aug. 20. 
Colonel and Mrs. van Schaick are mem- 
bers of the Church of Our Father, Uni- 
versalist, in Washington. 


Rev. George A. Miller and his two 
daughters, the Misses Pauline and Lor- 
raine, were at Universalist Headquarters 
June 2. Mrs. Miller and her daughters 
have been spending the winter traveling 
in Europe. The family have now returned 
to Los Angeles, Cal., where Mr. Miller is 
engaged in work for the Near East Relief. 

Rey. H. M. Cary, of Tokyo, was made 
a Doctor of Divinity. by Lombard Uni- 
versity at the recent Commencement. 

District of Columbia 

Washington.—Miss Doris Swett, who 
was given her degree of Bachelor of Arts 
two years ago at St. Lawrence University, 
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received the degree of Bachelor of Divin- 
ity on June 7. Miss Swett has done 
effective work here, as pastor’s assistant, 
since her arrival in February. Beginning 
the middle of June, she takes entire charge 
of the parish, conducting church services 
at the parish house every Sunday morn- 
ing at eleven and running the Sunday 
school as well. It is expected that a 
regular pastor will ke settled by fall. 


Maine 


Dover-Foxcroft.—Rev. J. Frank Thomp- 
son, pastor. Mr. Thompson gave the 
Memorial address here for the third time 
within five years. 

Caribou.—In a friendly Sunday school 
contest which closed May 30 sixteen sub- 
scriptions to the Leader were received and 
five new members added to the school. 
Mr. E. W. Morton, representing the Forum 
Class, presented the winners with a silver 
cup. They were led by Miss Eula Stetson. 
This church is contemplating the erection 
of a parish house in the near future. A 
building fund has been established and a 
committee appointed to draw up plans. 
Owing to the lateness of the season Chil- 
dren’s Day will be observed June 27. 
Mrs. Ray N. L. Brown has charge of the 
program. 


Massachusetts 


South Acton.—Reyvy. A. J. Torsleff, pas- 
tor. Phe GA. R. Post, Wa BR. Cz ALI, 
A. L. A., and Boy and Girl Scouts were 
guests at the Universalist church, on Me- 
morial Sunday, 165 present. Sermon by the 
pastor. The local Congregational church 
gave up its morning service to unite with 
our church, their pastor assisting. On 
Decoration Day our pastor offered prayer 
at the two services in Acton Center and 
had the Memorial address following the 
dinner in the Baptist vestry at West Ac- 
ton, tendered by the people of that villege. 
Our Children’s Sunday is to be observed 
June 20. 

Taunton.—Rev. Cornelius Greenway, 
pastor. On Sunday, May 16, the Harmony 
Lodge of Odd Fellows of Medford attended 
our morning services—about eighty of 
them. The ladies of the Auxiliary fur- 
nished a bountiful luncheon and the Sal- 
vation Army was given the remaining 
sandwiches, cake and coffee. In spite of 
the rain on that day ketween 250 and 300 
people witnessed the illustrated lecture 
“Ben Hur” given by the pastor. On 
Sunday, May 23, 235 uniformed soldiers 
and sailors attended the Memorial sery- 
ices. They represented eight out of the 
nine military organizations of the city of 
Taunton. The sermon title was “Why the 
prefix ex before service men?” On May 30, 
the pastor preached in his home town, 
Franklin, Mass., exchanging with Dr. R. K. 
Marvin. In the evening, he spoke at 
Dean Academy. That institution has an 
annual custom of inviting the veterans of 
the three wars to be its guests, with special 
music, refreshments and entertainment. 
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On May 31, the pastor was the guest and 
speaker of the Spanish War veterans of 
Taunton and in the afternoon spoke be- 
fore his comrades of the American Legion 
Post of Taunton. Mr. Greenway is to be 
married July 7 at Goddard Chapel, and 
sails July 10 for his old country, Holland, 
and England, to return on or before Sept. 
10. 

Chelsea.—Rey. B. F. McIntire, pastor. 
Women’s Sunday was observed April 25. 
The Mission Circle conducted the morn- 
ing service and the minister joined the 
choir. A recent boiled-dinner netted the 
Ladies’ Social Circle $20 and their silver 
teas this spring $45. On May 27 the 
Clara Barton Guild presented two play- 
lets, “A Little Mistake” and “The Happy 
Day,” from which they realized $50 
toward their pledge to the church budget. 
Our school has enjoyed an unusually 
active winter and with money earned 
from an entertainment and from the sale 
of candy bars, has purchased new curtains 
for the vestry costing $20, paid half the 
expense of repairs on the vestry stage and 
pledged $25 toward church repairs. They 
approach the vacation season with about 
$50 in their treasury. Extensive repairs 
are being made on the church tower and 
some interior painting will be done during 
thesummer. We expect the Easter offering 
of over $1,500 will pay for these repairs. 
Children’s Day, which was instituted in 
the old Chelsea Universalist church in 
1856 by Dr. Charles Leonard, will be ob- 
served on June 13 with a pageant by 
the children. For ten weeks during the 
summer our church will join with four 
others in union Sunday morning services, 
each of the five co-operating churches be- 
ing open for two Sundays during the vaca- 
tion season. Our pastor will preach during 
July and August in the historic church at 
Oxford, Mass., which is kept open by the 
State Convention. 


New Hampshire 


Gorham.—Rev. Helene Ulrich, pastor. 
The Protestant ministers of Berlin and 
Gorham exchanged pulpits on a recent 
Sunday. Our pastor exchanged with 
Rev. A. N. Chandler of the Baptist 
Church. The local paper said of this: 
“The exchange was something more than 
a gesture; it was the outcome of personal 
friendship of the pastors and the deep 
realization of the common bond of in- 
heritance in Protestantism and its great 
ideals. The churches involved have no 
ritualistic notions or ecclesiastical ambi- 
tions that hinder the fellowship from be- 
ing real and genuine. All of the ministers 
realize that the day is not far hence when 
denominational segregation will.cease and 
artificial group rivalry will be no more. 
There is a growing conviction that those 
groups which can work together without 
mental reservation and which are nearly 
equal in strength so that religious parasit- 
ism may not be encouraged should con- 
tinue good fellowship in every possible 
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way. The ministers are convinced that 
the far seeing laymen will hail this attitude f 
as sensible and everywhere desirable.” 
Berlin.—This church recently had the { 
pleasure of entertaining our much loved © 
former pastor, Rev. Wenonah Stevens 5 
Abbott, now in charge of the federated © 
church in Mattawamkeag, Me. Mrs. | 
Abbott reached Berlin late in the evening { 
but every member of the Y. P. C. U. and | 
at least half a dozen adults met her at the 
station. The Y. P. C. U. gave her a= 
beautiful bouquet of roses and sweetpeas. ~ 
The next evening they gave a party in her 
honor, incidental to which they presented — 
her with a huge May basket containing - 
nearly three dozen packages, each of 
which held a token of regard. The Ladies’ 
Aid gave her a surprise party the following 
Tuesday. The young people also surprised 
her, and spent an evening with her at the , 
home of Mrs. Frank Hamlin, who was 
her hostess. Sunday morning Mrs. Ab- 
bott preached in the Universalist parish’ 
house, many from other denominations 
being. present. The communion service}, 
was observed. Sunday evening Mrs. , 
Abbott preached in the Baptist church. 
Tuesday she addressed the Tri-City Minis- , 
terial Association. 7 
? Ohio yy 
Kent.—Rey. F. Osten-Sacken, Ph. D., 
pastor. Sunday, May 30, the minister 
delivered the address at the Memorial 
services held at the auditorium of the 
State Normal College under the auspices. 
of the local American Legion Post. He’ 
also took part in the graduation exercises: 
of the State Normal College on June 6..' 
The most cordial relations exist between), 
the churches, especially since the Kent 
Ministerial Union was established a few" 
months ago, including seven of the loca) 
churches. Our pastor was largely in* 
strumental in the organization of this’ 


Union. 
* * 


! 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1926 | 


Previously reported.............. 1,324) 
New Haven>.Conne - a sm one ae 

Red Hall gNc@ sere: suse: nn eee £ 
Hutchinson, Kari) 6 =. seen ey} 


Columbus, O 


WHO WANTS THIS? 


This advertisement is drafted by t 
editor of the Christian Leader on the bas® 
of a letter received from Dr. Herkert FE}; 
Benton. 

Two members of one of our Masse 
chusetts churches own a beautiful oly 
farmhouse two miles from the village 
of Contoocook, N. H., and want boarder 
for the summer. They can take seven @ 
eight people, and would charge $18 or $2 
a week. Dr. Benton’s snapshots of th 
farm represent an almost ideal N 


: 


= 
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hat | ngland home, and his letter adds: “‘in 
lit Phe foot hills, charming walks, good bath- 
ng near by. Mrs. — isa charming, cheer- 
the ful and most efficient woman, one of our 
tl best friends. Boarders would have first 
"§flass food, home cooking of course, and 
el Khe is a splendid cook.” 
rs f The reason the editor of the Leader 
lf willingly becomes an agent is because these 
il brave people “face a situation.” For 
lt several years the head of the family has 
4vbeen incapacitated for work. Thcse in- 
\}terested may get the exact address by 
et writing Miss M. E. Darling, Universalist 
{Publishing House, 176 Newbury St., Bcs- 
i} ton. 


af aE: 
'| WHAT THE RELIGIOUS WEEKLIES 
ARE SAYING 


(Continued from page 2) 

*| heart of the military machine in action. 
‘| If the recent war has taught us any lesson 
it is this: loans granted for military pur- 
poses are contributions toward victory, and 
are never fully recoverable. What if the 
world decided to profit by this lesson? The 
‘| rule that neutrality would be violated by 
| furnishing financial aid to a belligerent 
| nation might prove a very effective barrier 
to the declaration of war.—The Common- 
weal (Catholic). 


* * 


BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 24) 
Isaiah, emphasizing the prophet’s argu- 
ment that Israel has been chosen to bring 
knowledge of God to the entire world, and 
his view of Israel’s sufferings as a vicarious 
sacrifice for the sins of the world. He 
then traces the first of these ideas through 
later Jewish writings, including medieval 
and modern scholars. It is his conten- 
tion that even in its most nationalistic 
and exclusive mood Judaism never wholly 
lost sight of its universal mission. To the 
idea of vicarious suffering Dr. Levy devotes 
less space. He shows that this view had 
long to contend with the conception of 
suffering as punishment, and he further 
indicates that modern tendencies in Juda- 
ism, which are individualistic rather than 
collectivistic, have been in the opposite 
direction. Introduction, text, and com- 
mentary combine to help the reader to 
understand the profound message of 
Deutero-Isaiah and to appreciate his in- 
fluence. 
* * 


THE CHESHIRE ASSOCIATION 


The one hundred and third annual ses- 
sion of the Cheshire Association of Uni- 
versalists met in the Universalist church 
at Alstead, N. H., Wednesday, June 2, 
with the president, Rev. M. L. Cutler of 
East Jaffrey, presiding. The usual business 
sessions resulted in the election of the 
following officers: President, Rev. M. L. 
Cutler; vice-president, Rev. Owen R. 
Washburn; secretary and treasurer, Mrs. 
J. E. Coulter. Resolutions of thanks and 
appreciation were passed, commending 
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Miss Sarah A. Porter of Langdon and 
those associated with her who are putting 
the historic Universalist church building 
of her town into repair (several hundred 
dollars are being spent upon the structure) 
so that it will remain fit for use for genera- 
tions. Miss Porter has taken the lead in 
the task. Resolutions of a similar nature 
were passed as to the hospitality of the 
Alstead parish. Resolutions of regret for 
the death of Mrs. Myra I. Farr of West 
Chesterfield, for many years the efficient 
secretary and treasurer of the Association, 
were passed, with many expressions of 
admiration for her faithful work and Chris- 
tian character. 

The address and discussions of the day 
were opened by Rev. Owen R. Washburn, 
who spoke upon church problems, especial- 
ly upon questions of denominational co- 
operation, the tendency toward extreme 
radicalism and the need of the country 
church for more attention from the Gen- 
eral Convention. A discussion followed, 
in which Rev. Mr. McLaren, pastor of the 
Congregational church at Alstead, joined. 
During the remainder of the day Rev. 
J. E. Coulter spoke on the fear to do great 
tasks, Mr. Cutler upon ‘The Christian 
Motive,” and Rev. E. L. Houghton of 
Winchester gave the occasional sermon, 
speaking upon methods of progress. An 
excellent lunch was served by the parish 
and communion was observed, Rev. E. L. 
Houghton and Rey. J. E. Coulter officiat- 
ing. Mrs. Coulter and her daughter sang 
a duet and assisted with the music. 

* * 


FROM NORTH CAROLINA 


The Association of the Larger Hope 
met at the Red Hill church Sunday, May 
30, with the largest attendance in its his- 
tory. The sermon on “The Final Har- 
mony of All Souls with God, and the Obli- 
gation Incurred by Professing the Larger 
Hope,” was received with great enthusiasm, 
Communion was conducted by Mr. and 
Mrs. Jones. There was a large assembly at 
the dinner and a splendid social occasion. 

In the afternoon about twenty-five 
young people gave quotations under title, 
“The Cloud of Witnesses,” and two men 
joined the Red Hill church on profession 
of faith and by baptism. 

The pastors reported Clinton church 
and parsonage and parish hall repaired 
and repainted at a cost of over $200, met 
by the Clinton Mission Circle. 

The plan of concentration of efforts as 
much as practicable on Clinton, Red Hill 
and Hopewell, giving special attention to 
the young people, is approved and bring- 
ing results. 

The home of the Good-will Library is 
now much improved and the books will 
soon be rearranged and made still more 
convenient. 

The Clinton I. O. O. F. has given the 
pastor special attention and a good deal 
of notice from the public by printing in full 
in both county papers and in the Odd 


Fellows Journal two addresses they called 
on him to make within the last three 
months. 

The four presentations of the enter- 
tainment by the Good-will entertainers, 
giving the Emerson physical drill and liter- 
ary selections, helped each of the four 
churches and benefited the young people 
taking part. 

The next meeting of the Association will 
be at Hopewell August 15, when we hope 
to have something more of considerable 
interest to report. 

The fundamentalists of this region are 
very active now both in religious meet- 
ings and in a campaign to secure the 
enactment of laws by the state to uphold 
their religious opinions. 

We haven’t talked on evolution or ‘paid 
much attention to the controversy, as we 
are convinced that the real conflict is over 
the control of the public schools and col- ~ 
leges, coveted by the fundamentalists. 
One of our young people was refused a 
position in the schools near her home, 
the Board telling her brother, ‘Neither 
your sister nor any other Universalist 
can have a place on our teaching force.” 

Leon P. Jones. 


Notices 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE CONVENTIONS 


The 95th annual session of the Pennsylvania 
Universalist Convention (and of the auxiliary or- 
ganizations) will be held in the First Universalist 
Church of Brooklyn, Penn., on June 22-24. A re 
ception for delegates and visitors will be held at the 
church Monday, June 21. It is expected that Dr. 
Lowe and Judge Hill will address the Convention. 
The occasional sermon will be preached) by Rev. 
Ernest Whitesmith of Linesville. 

Through the pastor, Rev. Walter W. Wolfe, the 
Brooklyn parish issues a cordial invitation to all 
Universalists and others interested to attend. En- 
tertainment will be provided for delegates and 
visitors. All those desiring entertainment are re- 
quested to notify Mr. Wolfe as early as possible. 

* * 


ANNUAL CONVENTION—OFFICIAL CALL 


The thirty-eighth annual convention of the 
Young People’s Christian Union of the Universalist 
Church (incorporated) will be held at Philadelphia, 
Pa., in the Church of the Messiah and the Church 
of the Restoration, beginning at 7 p. m., July 13, 1926. 

This meeting is for the purpose of receiving re- 
ports and the election of officers for the ensuing year, 
and for the transaction of any other business that 
may legally come before it. 

Albert R. Day, Secretary. 
> 
IOWA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The 84th annual sessions will be held in St. Paul’s 
Church, Webster City, Ia., June 16 and 17, 1926, 
beginning Wednesday at 1 p.m. There will be able 
speakers, good music and a cordial welcome. A 
banquet with toasts, music and pageant directed by 
Miss Mary Slaughter of Boston will close the ses- 
sions Thursday evening. Entertainment on Har- 
yard plan for all who send names so the pastor, 
Rev. Effie M. Jones, D. D., Webster City, Iowa. 

O. G. Colegrove, Secretary. 
* * 
GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
Official Call 


The fourteenth annual convention of the General 
Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church 
will be held in the Church of the Messiah and the 
Church of the Mediator, Philadelphia, Pa., begin- 
ning on Friday evening, July 9, 1926, and contin- 
uing until Tuesday afternoon, July 13. The business 
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sessions, at which matters of importance in regard 
to finances, policies and philanthropies will be con- 
sidered, will be held on Monday, July 12. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 


Program 


July 9, 7.30 p. m. Get-Together with five-min- 
ute addresses by national and state officers. Rev. 
Francis W. Gibbs, leader. 

July 10,9 a.m. Institute: ‘‘Earliest Years in Re- 
ligious Education,’”” Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain. 
9.55. Institute: ‘Teaching through the Story,” 
Mrs. Mabel O. Todd. 10.45. Institute: ‘The Young 
People’s Council,’ Mrs. Nellie E. Friend. 11.35. 
Institute: “Financing the Sunday School,’’ Mr. Al- 
bert H. Homans. 

July 10, 7.30 p.m. “Contrasting Pictures in Chris- 
tian Missions,’’ Rev. A. Gertrude Harle. ‘‘The 
Future of the Near East,’’ Mr. Levon N. /enian. 
“The General Association Afield,’’ Miss Mary F. 
Slaughter. 

July 11, 10.30 a. m. Occasional sermon, Rev. 
Laura Bowman Galer. 12. Sunday school, with 
convention visitors as teachers, Mr. Carl A. Hempel 
acting superintendent. 

July 11, evening. “Religious Education in the 
Twentieth Century,’ Mr. Robert D. Towne. “A 
Practical Program for Peace,’’ Mr. Frederick W. 
Libby, Secretary of the National Council for Pre- 
vention of War. 

The above meetings are all at the Church of the 
Messiah. 

July 12, 9 a. m. Institute: “The Views of the 
Board of Religious Education,’’ Bruce W. Brother- 
ston, D. D. 10 o’elock. Business. 

July 12,2 p.m. Business. 3.45. Address: “The 
Rights of the American Child,’’ Miss Nan F. Weeks. 

July 12, 7.30 p. m. ‘Dollars for the Kingdom,”’ 
Rev. John M. Ratcliff. 8.15. ‘“‘Your Marching Or- 
ders,” Rev. John Smith Lowe, D. D. 

July 13, 9 a. m. Group Conference: ‘‘The Mis- 
sionary Impulse and Its Expression,’’ Rev. Jennie 
Lois Ellis. Group Conference: ‘“‘Church School Ad- 
ministration,’’ Mr. Carl Senn. 10. Group Confer- 
ence: ‘‘Handwork’’ (illustrated by the Salem ex- 
hibit), Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain. Group Confer- 
ence: “‘The Young People’s Christian Uaion and 
the Sunday School,’’Miss Ruth Owens. 11. Group 
Conference: ‘“‘A Consistent Curriculum,” Rev. 
Laura B. Galer. Group Conference: ‘“‘A Period of 
Worship,”’ Mr. Carl A. Hempel. 

These meetings are at the Church of the Restora- 
‘tion. 

Tuesday evening, July 13. The Young People’s 
Christian Union holds its opening session at this 
time. It is greatly to be desired that our attend- 
ants shall remain for as much of the other convention 
‘as is possible, thus manifesting sincere interest in the 
work and welfare of our indispensable allies. 

as 


MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP COMMIT- 
TEE 

Transferred to Florida, Rev. L. J. Richards. 

Transferred to Texas, Rev. J. H. Peardon. 

Voted, that in view of his continuance in religious 
work Rev. Fred A. Moore be retained in the fellow- 
ship of the Massachusetts Universalist Convention. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 
ee 

NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


The ordination of George F. Magraw has been 
authorized. A letter of transfer to New Jersey has 
been given Rev. Edna M. Bonser, who has been 
restored to fellowship. 

George H. Bowers, Secretary. 
Oe 


FLAG DAY 


Flag Day, June 14, will be observed at the Clara 
Barton Birthplace. Members of the Mission Circles 
and their friends within motoring distance are in- 
vited. Program at 11.30. Sandwiches and coffee 
for sale for those who do not bring a box lunch. 

i: ae 
PENNSYLVANIA W. U. M. A. 


The annual meeting of the Woman’s Universalist 
Missionary Association of Pennsylvania will be held 
in the Universalist church at Brooklyn, June 22, 
1926, at 11 a. m., for the election of officers for the 
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ensuing year and for the transaction of such other 

business as may come before the meeting. Each 

Mission Circle is entitled to six delegates. 

S.B. Gregory, Secretary. 

* a8 

W. U. M. A. OF VERMONT AND QUEBEC 
Official Call 


The Women’s Missionary Association of Vermont 
and Province of Quebec will meet in the Univer- 
salist church at Brattleboro, Tuesday, June 29. 

: Olive M. Kimball, Secretary. 
Fae 
FERRY BEACH SCHEDULE 


Following are the dates for the summer Institutes 
at Ferry Beach for the season of 1926: 

Opening, July 23. 

W.N. M.A. Institute, July 24-31. 

Sunday School Institute, July 31-August 7. 

Young People’s Institute, August 7-14. 

Details of the programs will be announced soon. 

Copies of “‘The Ferry Beacher,” giving informa- 
tion concerning the 1926 season, may be obtained 
from the Secretary, Rev. Elmer D. Colcord, 43 
Berkeley St., Springfield, Mass. 

Ps | 


SOUTHERN UNIVERSALIST ASSOCIATION 
SUMMER INSTITUTE 


Meets at Camp Hill, Ala., for ten days, June 25 
to July 5, 1926. Courses-in Bible Study, Teaching 
Methods, Church History, Missionary Education, 
Work with Young People, ete. 

Financial needs for the approaching season are 
$500. Annual memberships are $2 each; Patrons 
$10; Life Members $25. 

Complete information sent upon request. 

Rev. George A. Gay, Director, 


Box 158, Camp Hill, Ala. 
i 


OHIO UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The one hundred and first annual session of the 
Ohio Universalist Convention and auxiliary bodies 
will convene at Eaton, Ohio, June 20 to 24, 1926, 
for the election of officers and for the transaction of 
such business as may legally come before the Con- 
vention. 

Stanley C. Stall, Secretary. 
a 


UNIVERSALIST CHURCH BROADCASTING 


Cincinnati—Rev. John Edwin Price broadcasts 
every Thursday afternoon from 2 to 3 over Station 
WLW. Wave length 422.3. 

Joliet, Ill—Rey. Walter Henry Macpherson 
broadcasts every Sunday morning service from 
Station WCLS. Wave length 214.2. 

Other churches broadcasting please forward names 
and wave lengths. 

oe 


GOOD-WILL LESSONS 


There is an ever increasing demand for material to 
promote the peace ideal among children. In re- 
sponse to this the Peace through Art Committee of 
the Church Peace Union has just published a set of 
“Good-Wiil Lessons.” These consist of thirteen out- 
line pictures of memorials of peace, such as ‘The 
Christ of the Andes” and the ‘‘Peace Portal,” with a 
legend beneath them. These pictures and legends 
may be colored by children in school or Sunday 
school, while the teacher tells them the history of the 
Picture as given on the reverse side of the card. 
Spaces are left on the cards for the children to an- 
swer questions about the memorials. After com- 
pleting the lessons the owner will have a valuable 
record of the forces working for peace. 

The lessons are suitable for children from the 
ages of eight to eleven years. Price 15 cents a set. 
Address the World Alliance for International Friend- 
ship Through the Churches, 70 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 


Obituary 
Mrs, Noriian Bristow 
Through a terrible double tragedy in which Nor- 
man Bristow killed his wife and then put an end to 


his own life, the Olinda, Ontario, church has lost one 
of its most respected members. 
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Mrs. Anna Bristow, whose death occurred at her 
home in Ruthven, May 12, was one of the most 
splendid women of the community. A native of 
Ohio, she had moved here with the family some 
nine years ago. On coming here she identified her 
self with the work of the Olinda church, taking a 
very active interest in the Mission Circle, of which 
she was a vice-president at the time of her death. 
Mrs. Bristow was received into the fellowship o! 
the church a year ago last Easter. She was also an 
active member of the order of Rebekahs and the 
Women’s Institute, a community agricultural so- 
ciety. Of the immediate family there are left two’ 
sons and a daughter. The double funeral was cons 
ducted by the pastor, Rev. Edward M. Minor, and 
the bodies were laid to rest in the Olinda Univer- 
salist cemetery. 


SCA YA 


Local and Suburban 
Service 


Ai nccnni iS 


Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


ALGOMA CAMP 


A Summer Place for Boys 
Established 1910 


On beautiful lake ia Wisconsin. Land and water sports 
under supervision. Care ofahome. Forty boys, ages 10 to 
17, from best families, have a good time every day. Term 
of eight weeks opens June 29. For free illustrated booklet 
write to REV. HENRY E. POLLEY, 

Unitarian Church, Keokuk, Iowa. 


THE BESHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to cail attention to this organization, 
which offers the udvantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support whe 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 


of the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of - 


Lhe city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent guests, 

During the summer menths there are accomme- 
dations for wemen unattended who may wish te 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For sued 
transients the price is $1.25 a day. 


For further information please address the Supes» 
intendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 9t.j 
Boston, 

For the Board of Managave, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President, 


JOSEPH B. HORTON, Clerk, 


—— Te 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 


and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury Str. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street Boston 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 


No. 1 


Neatly printed in purple ink on best 
wedding stock; folds in envelope to match. 
Price 60 cents per dozen. 


No. 2 


Booklet form. Contains the Winches- 
ter Profession, Articles of Faith and the 
Covenant as recommended by the General 
Convention. In envelope. Price 15 
cents per copy. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 

Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 

At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.” Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that 
they will differ with the author so many 
times. But these very disagreements will 
stimulate thought. And, on the other 
hand, the many things with which they 
will agree are stated in such an original 
way and in such choice diction as to de- 
light the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Educational 


STBROOK 


\ ( SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 
schools. Established 1831. 


College Preparatory Course 
Four Years 
College Preparatory Intensive Course 
For High School Graduates One Year 


First Year College Course 


One Year 


Practical Courses 


Home Economics. Commercial. Secretarial. 


Cultural Courses 


Music Department — Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano 
Work. Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. Violin 
under David Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. Expression. 
Interpretative Dancing. 


Outdoor Sports --- Gymnasium 


Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball 


A well balanced, supervised program of 
work and play 


Agnes M. Safford, Principal, Portland, Me. 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL. 


The only Universalist: College 
west of New York State 


Lompard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
sourses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. D. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. D. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 
Granting Certificates of Graduation 


Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 


416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school fo 
young men and young women, offering exceptional 
advantages for education in every department of 
broad culture. Its buildings are commodious ané 
thoroughly equipped for school work and for home- 
like living. Its courses fit for any college or sclen- 
tifle school, and it has courses, also, fitting for prae- 
tical life. A large corps of instructors, able and 
experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speaking 
under special instructors. The atmosphere of the 
school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of the 
students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodious 
gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully le- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England towa, 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very reasoz 
able. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Masa, 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affillated with University of Chicago, offers ez- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Burdett College 


18 Boylston St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 


Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 
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Crackli g 


Little Shirley Askins of Santa Barbara 
was sent to Washington to visit an aunt, 
who naturally took the child all over the 
Capital and filled her with history until 
the little one was dizzy. Finally they came 
to the Washington Monument and Shirley 
leaned against it with a sigh. 

“Well, go on and tell me, Aunty, who’s 
deaded here?’’—Los Angeles Times. 

* * 


Young Mrs. Green (at bank-teller’s 
window): “I wish to open an account 
here.” 

Teller: “Very well, madam. How much 
do you want to deposit?” 

Mrs. Green: “Why, nothing. I want tc 
draw out forty dollars.’”’— Boston Transcript. 
* * 

A man who went to register just before 
election was asked his trade. ‘‘Mason and 
builder,” he replied. The next man in line 
was an old Irishman. When the question 
was put to him he said: “Knight 0’ Colum- 
bus an’ bricklayer.””—Christian Register. 

* * 

House Hunter, to Renting Agent: “This 
place won’t do. Not a room in the house 
big enough to swing a cat!” 

Agent: “No. But in that case why 
ean’t you find some other hobby for your 
odd hours?”—London Tit-Bits. 

* * 

‘““What’s the matter, little boy?” 

“Ma’s gone and drowned all the kit- 
tens.” 

“Dear me! That’s too bad.” 

“Yep—she—boo-hoo—promised me I 
could do it.’”’—Bison. 

Ha Oe 

A woman in Jordansville, N. Y., we 
are informed by dispatches, was born 
in 1815 and is still doing her own house- 
work and sewing. Which side of the Jor- 
dan is Jordanville on?—-Los Angeles Times. 

* * 

Jane: ‘‘I’d let you take my car, but there 
are no brakes on it.” 

Jill: ‘Oh, that’s all right. It’ll ke easier 
for me to drive it, for I always have trouble 
using them.”’—-Allston Recorder. 

* * 

Musie Critic (to sweet young thing): 
“How did you like the barcarolle at the 
musicale last night?” 

Sweet Young Thing: “I didn’t stay for 
the refreshments, Mr. Cleff.’’—Life.’ 

* Kae 

Clarence Darrow says prohibition tends 
to destroy. imagination and a feeling for 
romance. So? Then who gets up all our 
wet and dry statistics?—Detroit News. 

POLICE WATCH 

AS MAN KILLS 

SELF TO DEATH 
>een. — Headlines»in a Texas paper. 
-P.oae ,poces? Eras 
Patroti: “Do you serve lobsters here?’ 
Waiter: “Certainly, we cater to every 
one.”™*Denison Flamingo. 
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New Books and Good Books 


Hope Victoria at the Helm. A story of a Twentieth Century Church 
School. 


By George Ezra Huntley. $1.50. 


Handicapped. The Life Story of Frederick A. Bisbee. 
best of the “Front Porch Studies.” 


By Dorothy Hall and Frank Oliver Hall. 
Rediscovered Countries. 


Including the — 


Price $2.00. 
A frank, fearless and straightforward declara- 


tion of what present-day liberal Christian theology actually is. 
By Frank D. Adams, D. D. Price $1.00. 


Best Sermons 1925. 
can clergymen. 


Twenty recent sermons by representative Ameri- 


Edited by Joseph Fort Newton, D. D. Price $2.50. 


The Little Corner Never Conquered. The story of the American Red 


Cross work for Belgium. 


By John van Schaick, Jr. 


Price $1.50. 


The Papers of John Pererin. The meditations of a modern mystic. 


By one of the great preachers of our time. 


The Image of God and Other Sermons. 
By Rev. Edwin C. Sweetser, D. D. Price $1.50. 
Seeing Straight in the Sunday School. 
By Rev. George E. Huntley, D. D. Price $1.25. 
TheS. O.S. Call of Youth. For all parents and teachers. 
By Nellie E. Friend. — Price $1.00. 
The Golden Rule in Business. The story of an industrial miracle. 
By Arthur Nash. Price $1.25. : 


Did Jesus Mean It? 


Christianity in terms of modern life. 


By Rev. Frank D. Adams, D. D. Price $1.00. 


A Layman’s Religion. 
By Hon. Roger S. Galer. 


Which Way? The best recent study of Universalism. 


Price $1.00. 


By Rev. Lewis B. Fisher, D. D. Price $1.00. 


BIBLES AND TESTAMENTS 


Price $1.00. 


A thoughtful book for thinking people. 


Testaments. Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, silk cloth, 
45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; leather, 60 cents. 


Bibles. 


young people and adults, $2.25. 


Teachers’ 


leather, overlapping edges, size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. 
King James or American Standard version. 


Bible. 


Large clear type. 


$4.00.~ 


Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and maps, leather, over- 


lapping edges, size 8 1-2 x 5 2-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 


Concordance and Helps, real 


Hither the 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


By Roger Sherman Galer 


A Layman’s Religion 


A thoughtful and suggestive study of the elemental verities in 
terms of present knowledge of the universe and modern understanding 


of life. 


Price, $1.00 


Universalist Publishing House 


176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


a 


